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THE GENESEE FARMER: 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, AT ROCHESTER, N. ¥., BY 


D. B. T. MOORE, PROPRIETOR. 


Pifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 

coe woes for $2. and any larger mumber at the same rate, 
if di to individuals. Light co; for $3. if only directed 
to one person—and any larger number, addressed in like man- 
ner, at the same rate. All subscriptions payable in advance. 
and to commence with the volume. {> Back numbers sup- 
plied to new subscribers. 

Pusucation Orrice in Talman Block, Buffalo street, opposite 
Reynold’s Arcade— where all subscriptions not forwarded by 
mail should be paid. 

Post-Masrens and all other friends of Agrigultural and Hor- 
ticultural Improvement are requested to obtain and forward 
subscriptions for the Farmer. 

ig The Farmer is subject to newspaper postage only. Ap 

———e—errrnsnweere 
SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS 
Wit be published in the Farmer at the rate of $1 per square. 
(ten lines or less.) for the first insertion. and 75 centa for each 
subsequent insertion—ix apvaycr. {qj The circulation of the 
Farmer is much larger than any other agricultural paper in the 
United States—the present edition being over 20,000 copies 
Our terms for advertising are lower than those of many similar 
journals whose circulation is 10,000 /ess than the Farmer. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 











—— ee —— 


NEW PREMIUMS: 


To Post-Masters, Agents and Subscribers. 
As the season for obtaining subscribers to our present vol- 
ume is not yet passed, we now offer to Post-Masters and agents 


of the Farmer, im addition to the per ce » allow 1 
H ~ pe ntage ed te clubs 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 
ist. To the person who shall send us the greatest be 
subscriber to volume 9 of the Farmer, previous to the 20th 44 
of August hext—forwarding the pay at the club price, (40 cents 
per copy if directed to individual subseribers, or 37344 cents per 
copy, if sent in packages of 8 or more, addressed to one person.) 
free of expense to us—we will give a premium of TWELVE 
DOLLARS, in Acricyttvrat Books, to be selected, by the per- 
son entitled. from our list of books advertised on last page. 
2d. To the person obtaining the next, (second) greatest num- 
x bers,on conditions above & premium of 
ee oy DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books—the selections to be 
inade above specified. 
3d. To the n obtaining the next ~ eatest num- 
ber, FIVE DOLLARS, in Agricultural pin ih sandibous. 
4th. To the person obtaining the next, (fourth! greatest - 
ber. THREE DOLLARS, in ag Books, Ae like + gga 
5th. To xacn of the rive rexsons sending the next 6th, 
Tth, 8th, and 9th.) greatest numbers. we will’. ONE SOLLAR 
AND A HALF, in Agricultural Books, on conditions. 
6th. Torscn of the ricur persons sending the next. (10th. 
Tith, 12th. 13th, 14th, 15th. 16th. and 17th) quent ban Be vol- 
umes 7 and § of the Farmer, (bound together or separate.) $1 00. 
—In addition to the above we will give 


a Post Office where no (or net more than 5) copies of the Farme 
are how y 

iG Back volumes ef the Farmer will be furnished. if desired, 
and counted the same as new subscribers. Volumes 6, 7 and §. 

or together, will be supplied at 50 cents each 

Either of the above named volumes will be sent, unbound, for 
40 cents. A renewal of the subecription of an old subscriber 
will also be counted the same as new. 

i> Traveling agents. post-riders, residents of Rochester, and 
city booksellers are not included in our offer. 

Ye shall keep an account of the subscribers sent by each per 
son, and publisifa list containing the names of the competitors, 
in the July and August numbers. 

All letters must be post-paid or free. Subscription money 
properly enclosed in the presence of a Post Master, may be for 
warded at the risk of the publisher. 

Address to D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Gen, Farmer Office, May 1, 1845. 


icy- The following premiums are offered to all except competi 
tors for those mentioned in the preceding list :-— 

Any @erson sending $4. previous to the Ist of Sept., we will send 
ten comes of Vol. 9, and (as a premium) a bound copy of Vol. 8, 
for 1847, (or either of the two preceding volumes, if preferred.) 

For a remittance of $6. according to our club terma, we wil! 
gre an extra copy of the present volume—or a copy of Cole's 

‘eterinarian. or ‘I homas’ Fruit Culturist, if preferred. 

For a remittance of $10. we will give two copies of the Farmer 
—or $1 in ag. books, to be selected from our list on next page. 

In remitting, remember that our club terms are 40 cents per 
eopy. If THE NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS ARE WRITTEN ON FACH PAPER, 
or 3744 cents if eight or more copies are directed to one PERso~ 
oxty. Back numbers will be forwarded to all new subsoribers 

Those who may become entitled to any of the above premiums 
will please state what books or volume of the Farmer, they desire 

hester, N. ¥.. May, 1848. 
Round Volumes of the Farmer. 

THE EIGHTH VOLUME of the Genesee Farmer (for 1$47,) 
handsomely and substantially bound, for sale at this office —pric« 
624; cents ; the same in marble paper covers at 50 cents. Voi 
umes 7‘and 8 bound ¢ in boards with leather backs, Ke. 
for $1.124%. We have for sale copies of volume 6, for 1845, thr 
first volume of the Farmer published in octavo pages. 

Also—complete sets of the Farmer from its pore er | 
Spe = the 2d volume.) substantially bound. which we will sell 

cents per volume. These vol are not suitable for ling 
by mail—but we Sees eae. 6, 7, amd 8, bound in paper 
covers, Which may be 

GG A discount to agents, &e. All orders by mail will receive 
immediate attention —and the money may be sent at our risk, if ew 
closed in the presence of a Post-Master, and post paid. 





Many of our readers subscribe for extra copies of the Farmer 
and send them, gratuitously, to their friends at a distance. We 
have just filled an order from a Michi triend, who gives away 
nearly thirty copies of this volume. In all cases of this kind, we 
sead the Farmer ai the club cue without regard to the number 
ordered. The Farmer will led to Europe or the Canadas, 
and the American postage paid by us, for 52 cents por volume. 


+ Oe aes remittances, or naking inquiries, &e_, 
for the benefit of the writer, must be post-raw or rrex to receive 


proper . 

Orders for change of address should be post paid, or free. 
aud contain the name of the Post Office at which the papers are 
now mailed, in order to receive proper attention. 

Back numbers of the present volume can be furnisiued. 





Premium 
FIVE DOLLARS, in Ag’! Books, to the person who 
the greatest number of subcribers within the tha opeciben trons 


to all new subscribers. 
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.. Oraggs & Reynold’s 
DRILL. AND FERTILIZING morpomnt a 


Ts machine possesses all the facilities in Seed 

others presented to the public possess ; and it has pow Re 
principles that no others have. viz : first—putting fine fertilizing 
substances in with the seed, @ less quantity is re- 
quired to produce the desired result. Second--the construction 
is such that it is not liable to injury by passing over fast sub- 
stances. when in operation. The tool is durably built, and 
#0 arranged that anv desired quantity of seed may be sown to 
the acre. and at any given distance. All kinds of seed may be 
planted or sown in drills with it. It is unnecessary for us to state 
the advantages of drilling in seed. as the public are already oP 
prised of its benefits. 

The subscribers are aware that there are other machines at- 
eage the attention of the ommmaany. | a they would there- 
fore say, that they rely on the of farmers, believing W 
oa a examine the different or Foam and decide 
to their respective merits. We would respectfully 
names from the many that have examined and tested chee | 


This may certify that I used ‘the: last season, Craggs & thoes 
Drilling Machine to my entire satisfaction. I believe it to be one 
of the most perfect and most useful farming implements ever in- 
pen and shall in future use it in putting in seed. The expe-_ 
rience 1 have had convinces me that the use of the machine will 
be a saving in both seed and labor. The Drill gives entire 
rat ion in putting in beans and fine seed 

Sodus, Sept. 13, 1847. WILLIAM SWAILS. 


We the undersigned. farmers in Wayne Co.. 
used the above mentioned machine. concur in the statements 
Mr. Swails. = 

Wm. 


Andrew Cornwall, rs. 
W. D. Cook. Michael bllsworth, 
W.H FE. H. Sentell. 


. Rogers, ’ 
Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


We, the unersigned. farmers in in Monroe county, N. Y., have 
recently used Cragge & Reynolds’ Drill, with and without ma- 
pure, to our entire satisfaction. 

‘eet, Nelson Fullam, 
Alfred Reynolds, A. Whitbeck. 
September, 1847. 


We have seen and examined the machine and its operations, 
and believe it worthy the attention of farmers. 
John Benedict, Libeas. Ross, 
John Phillips, L. C. Harris. 
Webster, Sept. 17, 1847. 


The Machines are made by E. J. J. Burrall, Geneva, Ontario Co 
N. “3 also, at Brockport. Monroe Co , N. Y.. by Seymour & C 0. 
‘information wanting respecting the machine directed to 
as 7 ve. (post paid.) or to O. Reynolds, Webster, Monroe Co., 
N. ¥.. will be attended to. Persons eae to purchase Rights 


will address 0. Reynolds, Webster, N.Y 
. ona CRAGGS & REYNOLDS. 


Spring Tooth Horse-Rake. 


HE subscribers will furnish their Rake, made in the best | No. 1, the grades nom 
ved plan, to all applicants | common Wool 


Sees ont co te ee ae 


_ shall opply early, (by mail or otherwise.) in season for them | and Prime 1 and 
and will deliver the | more. 
i< can conveniently | 2nd.—!I charge for Receiving, hey 


begin their haying and harvest with it 
Rake, rover at their dwelling. or where 


our expense. If done in June the 
while we are making can lave th 
County Rights for sale in this State and Michigan. 
E. & T. G. YEOMANS. 
Walworth. N. ¥., June 1, 1848. 


N. Y., having 
of) 


Phos do not expect to be able to offer them to every 
thus early, on account of the amount of territory they 
intend to supply,— and such as order them by mail will do so at 
J sehen is $10. Those who order 
the Rake. 


farmers, Attention ! 
PATENT WHEEL CULTIVATOR AND WIRE- 
GRASS PLOW, 
ly to require expla- 


S aleady too well known to farmers generally 
nation, eulogy or certificates. The object of this advertise- 
ment is simply to state where and of whom they can be procured. 
The subscriber has sold the — tto L. A. io, of Knowles- 
ville, a part of Orleans county ; to J. S. Ganson, of Batavia, Gen- 
esee and a part of Monroe a to L. Dunham. of Akron, 
Erie county; to 8. R. Tracy, and J. & A. Riggs. of Newark, 
Wayne and a part of Seneca and Ontarie counties ; to T. Paine 
and A. Hale. of Alloway, a of Seneca. Wayne and Ontario 
; to Levi Wells. of . @ part of Monroe county ; 
of a part of Monroe and Living- 
kie & Mitchell. of aa a partof Niag- 
nee L. Paine, of Mowhawk, Herkimer county ; to 
nt, of Millville, a part of Orleans county; to H. 
ee ¥ Newark, + perce. Onondaga, and Tompkins coun- 
; and to many other individuals in different parts of the 
| Saab, ohebe and Cultivators are for sale at all times 
The subscriber will sell to those who wish to purchase, 
on pot: terms. He leave to inform those who 
have not seen his late Cultivators, that they have been much im- 
proved in the mode of raising and lowering, and in the construe- 
fon of the tecth, NATHAN IDE. 
Millville, Orleans Co., N. Y., May 22, 1848. 


IDES’ 





} 
{ 
{ 
i 


| Cultivat ors. 


‘J ‘HE subscribers have for sale at their Agricultural Ware- 
house. the most approved ( ultivators now in use, with either 
spring-steel. cast-steel, or iron Teeth. Prices from $5 to $7. 
| Farmers. call and see! RAPALIJEE & BRIGGS, 
Rochester, i. Es No. 38 ) Prent wusmnd 


~ Chemical Manure. 
| N invaluable remedy for the preservation of Vines and other 
Garden Vegetables from BUGS. &e . and to promote their 
rapid growth. Now is the season to provide for a plentiful supply 
of good Melons. Cucumbers, Kc., Ke., and to prevent the destrue- 
tion of the plants from bugs, and other insects, use Ruggle’s 
1c eats nee S is m4 owe eure. 

‘or sale by Rapaljee riggs, J. P. Fogg, and Nott, Elliott & 

| Fitch, Rochester, N. ¥ ae A (6- a) 


-BURRALL’s 8 SHELL w HEEL . PLOW. 
HESE Plows are 30 per cent lighter than the common Plow 
and work well on all soils—in ali conditions. 

; Am impression has gone abroad that they answer only ‘ 
smooth lands where there are no stones or other obstructions” — 
Such is not the fact ; they make good work on all lands, reugh and 

| smooth, and are mote fully appreciated among rocts and stones, 
Vand on stiff clay. and hard. dry gravelly soils, 

Two thousand of them have been in use during ihe last three 
' years among our best Farmers, and give entire satisfaction. 

tor Sale, wholesale and retail (warrented,) an assortmert of the 
above (from No. 3 to 12) capable of turning a furrow (from 10 
inches to 20 wide, and from 6 te 14 inches 2S A liberal dis- 
count to dealers BE. aac 

| Geneva, N. ¥., April, 1848. 


_ Ff 


Peters’ Buffalo Wool Depot,—Second Year. 
HAVE established a Wool Depot upor the piowie 
Ist.—The Wool is thrown into 10 sorts; Mermo W 
a ty tomb from’ 1 to 5; the vacant 
No. 5. ony Wool is thrown into Extra, 
2. Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts 


Storing and Selling, 
Oye Cent rer Pounp. This incl charges at the Depot, 
except Insurance. 


3d. Sales are made for cash except when directed by 
oy All W Wool consigned to me should be marked ‘with the 
owner 


Warehouse, Corner eRe, end Eee oe 
Buffalo, Jan’y 2, 1848. 





‘IT 


PETERS. 


’ 











GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


WHEELER'S PATENT HORSE-PO 


TI the April number of the Genesee Farmer will be found a 
brief advertisement of the above celebrated machines. The 
subscriber is desirous of calling the attention of Farmers to the 
same ; also to the few following recommendations which are ab- 
«tracts from communications received among a great many of 
similar char wter. 

Extract of a letter from Fiusan Wittanp, Jonesborough. Union 

County, lilinois : 

“ All the articles you sent me I am well pleased with. Grant’s 
Fan Mill cleans well asl can desire. Steven’s Hay Cutter per- 
forms admirably. Wheeler's Horse Pewer Threshing Machine 
and Seperator will turn out from the sheaf with four hands. 150 
bushels wheat per day, two horscs or mules being quite sufficient 
for running it the whole day or week without a change.” 


Extraet of a letter from J. CG. Stacey, Genera: 


“ As to the horse Power and Thrashing Machine, my opiniva | 


remaing unchanged. The principle of ite construction I like. A 
short fime since ! had some laborers at work for me who on 
seeing my power remarked that they understood I had a baby 
thrashing machine. from which the horses could eat the straw as 
fast as it was thrashed. J told them they should judge for them- 
selves, as | should use it the same day. 


In the afternoon | hiteh- | 


WER AND THRASHING MACHINES. 


Powers, Threshing Machines and Seporators and Saw Mills in 
use, more than a year. and are gratified to say they have proved 
ail they are recommended to be, and we believe them to be the 
best machines new In use for simplicity, durability, economy and 
efficiency. Having threshed all kinds of grain, and sawed a 
large quantity of wood for ourselves and others about the county, 
we do not hesitate to recommend them to those wishing to pur 

chase.” 


| §1-'The above Machines are for sale at the Albany Agricultura! 
| Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 10 & 12 Green-street. Deserip- 


tive Catalogues. with prices. &e., to be obtained gratis at the of 


| flee, or or sent by mail to all applicants. 


' 


HORACE L. EMERY 
Short-Horn Durhams for Sale. 
| HE Subscriber has a few young THoreven-axep DURHAMS 
on his farm. 2% miles from ‘Troy, which he offers for sale, viz 
!1 yearling bull; 2 bulls about 8 months old; 6 yearling heifers ; 
| 2 two-year olddo. ; and a few bul! and heifer calves of this spring 
| These young animals were all got by my imported bull, Duke of 
| Wellington. and my premium bull Meteor. Meteor was got by 
| Duke of Wellington, out of my imported Duchess heifer. The 
dams of some of these young animals were imported, but from 





ed up my poney horses, (fast walkers.) and threshed 121 bushels | other herds than that of Mr. Bates’, an : others are from Durham 
of oats in the space of 104 minutes, which was the best refutation | cows. bred in this country. and aregood milxers. The sires being 


f the story they had beard that ! could offer.”’ 
Extract ofa ictter from Tiworny D. Warre. South Hero, Vt. : 
“The Horse Power and Threshing Machine exceeds our ex- 
pectations. With an elevation of enly 16 inches ] placed on it 
my horses, weighing together 18 or 19 hundred pounds which 
gave me sufficient speed to thrash, and as it became a little worn 
and smooth and well oiled, the speed increased to such a rate 
that | was obliged to feed it with all possible haste to keep its 
speed down. I have tested its power and efficacy, and find it to 
be equal, if not superior, to any | have seen, both as to quantity 
and quality of work. and easy work for horses.” 


Extract of a Letter from Joun N. Rovnen, Lafargeville, N.Y. : 

Dear Sir 
chased of you has proved so satisfactory in every roapect that 
the Farmers around, and all those who have seen it in operation, 
pronounce it in all its parts, decidedly the most durable, easy, 
economical and efficient contrivance ever invented. I have 
threshed 2,000 bushels of grain, of all kinds with it, and it is 
fully up to all it is recommended to do. Many farmers say they 
would have no other machines for threshing, and | think you 
will have many orders for them from my neighborhood, as there 
is nothing manufactured like it in this country.” 


From Wx. Somervitie, Ellicottville, N.Y. : 


“T should mention that Wheeler's one-horse-power Thresher 
and Seperator which | purchased of you, are the best machines 
for the purposes intended ever introduced into this part of the 
State.” 


Extract from a Letter of H. H. W. Stwcourner, Grafton, Mass. : 


Dear Sir—I have made thorough trial of Wheeler’s Horse Pow- 
er i‘hreshing Machine and Seperator, and do most cordially wc- 


Wheeler's Threshing Machinery, &c,, which | pur- | 


knowledge that it works admirably, and gives great satisfaction. | 


from the celebrated herd of Thomas Bates, #sq., England, renders 
| them valuable for a cross on other Durham stock, as well as to 
| farmers who wish to improve their breeds. The estimation put 
upon this strain of blood by those who know its value, may be 
| seen by stating that the only bull calves which | have had to dis- 
pose of, from the Bates cows and bulls. (three in number,) have 
sold at $300 each. The young animals above enumerated wilt 
be sold at prices varying from $100 to $160. 
GEORGE VAIL 


| Troy, May 1, 1845. [5-4m) 
Genesce Seed Store, 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
NO. 18 FRONT-STREET, ROCHESTER. 


HE subscribers beg leave to inform Farmers, Gardeners aud 
| others, that they have this season imported from one of the 
best seed establishments in England between two and rHare 
| rons of those kinds of seeds which mature better in that country 
| than this, such as Ruta Baga, Turnep. Cabbage, Carrot, Celery, 
| Cauliflower, Peas, &e., &c., Ke., and that they have taken the 
| eae care in growing and obtaining the best American Seeds. 
“hey —_— — assortment of Flower Seeds, many of them im- 
| remainder n by Eliwanger & Barry, and 
| Wm. King. Those wanting Flower Seeds cannot obtain better 
| As the failure of the potato crop made it quite certain that other 
| root crops would be substituted to some extent, they have pro 
cured with the greatest care, a large steck ef those kinds of see! 
| that will be used, such as Ruta Baga. Turnep, Beet, Carrot, ke 


| Their large stock of Seeds of all kinds, will enable them to wholesale 
as well as retail. 


They have also on hand, as heretofore, kinds of 


| } almost sll 
FARMING AND GARDENING TOOLS, AND MACHINES, 


which they would like to have those examine who wish to pur 
chase 


Thankful! for the patronage heretofore extended to them, they 


1 have allowed it to be tried by one of my townsmen. also, 34 & wil) endeavor to deal in such a Way with those who trade with 
matter of experiment. and he was so well pleased with its ope- | them, that they will come again if any thing in their line is 


ration that he has decided to purchase one the coming season ; 
and I think my having had this here may prove to you the means 
of many sales.”’ 


Letter from Asnam Diervz, and Maarin L. Cuarren, Scoharie 


Court House, N. Y.: 
“We each have bad one of Wheoler’s Patent Single Horse 


RAPALJE & BRIGGS 


; White Beans. 
ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS PURE WHITE BEANS, the 
best in the city, just received at the Genesee Seed 
18 Front-street (5) RAPALJE & BRI 





wanted. 





GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








_ Sale of Short-Herned Cattle. 


[wu sell, at Buffalo, during the days of the Sate Fair, on the 

6th and 7th of Septem’ next, under the direction of 
the of the N. Y. State Agricultural Soeiety. twenty to 
twenty-five thorough bred Short-horned Cattle, consisting 
Cows, Heifers and Young Bulls. 

A Catalogue with their Pedigrees will be ready at the time of 
the Fair. 

Also. I will sell at the same time, 50 Merino Rams, bred from 
the Blakesly flock. 

References—A. B. Alien, New York ; Sanford Howard, and B. 
P. Johnson, Albany ; Thomas Rotch, Butternuts; and L. F. 
Alien, Black Rock. JNO. SHFRWOOD. 

Auburn, May 16, 1848. [6-Sm)} 

A Morgan Stallion 

WILL stand this season, until the 4th of July next, 
t the mate | oy em viz : 

F *s,in Alexander. Wednesdays, 

. Thursdays, at Stephen King’s, 
in Darien. Friday's. at Long’s Corners, in Pembroke. Satur- 
days and Mondays at the stable of the subscriber in Darien. He 
will also stand for mares at the latter place during the fall. 

Fight dollars to insure a foal. 

This horse is 8 years old, black, 16 hands high, has a long flow- 
img mane and tail, and is a great trotter. He was bred by Capt. 
Samuel Burroughs, of Alsted, N. H., and embraces the best Mor- 
gan blood in New England. He is very much like the figure of 


of | Useapement, Duplex and Lepine Wa 


Fine Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
THE subsbriber is selling all descriptions of Fine Gold 
& and Silver Watthes, Jewelry and Silver Ware at retail. at 
much less than the usual prices. Fine Gold Lever, Anchor, 
itches, fine Silver Lever, Le- 
pine and verge watches. 
Gold Guard Chains. Fob and Vest Chains. 
Gold Guard Keys, Fob Keys and Seals. 
Gold Pencils, Silver Pencils, Gold Pens. 
Ladies Bracelets, Gold Lockets, Gold Thimbles. 
do. and Gentlemen’s Breast Pins. 
Diamond Rings and Pins, Stone Rings, Chased and Plain Rings 
esting Silver Spoons, Forks, Cups, &c. 
Gold Watches as low as $20 to 25 each. 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged 
All watches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
Watches, Clocks, and Jew repaired in the best manner and 
warranted, at much less than the usual prices. 
C. G. ALLEN, Importer of Watches & Jewelry, 
Wholesale & retail, 51 Wall-st., corner W: 
New York, May 1, 1848. street, up stairs, N.Y. 


Bagley’s Celebrated Improved ever-pointed Gold Pen. 
ew Pen received the highest premium at the last Fair of the 
American Institute, and has been pronounced by the first 
Teachers of Penmanship in the country, to be infinitely superior 
to any Gold Pen ever before introduced to the American public. 
The lasting properties of this pen are undoubted, owing to the 
total absence of corrosibility from any of the inks in use, and the 








“ Black Hawk.”’ given in the July number of the G Far- 
mer, for 1847. ROSWELL A. G. HYDE. 
Darien, Gen. Co., N. Y., June 1, 1848, (6-1:,) 
~~ "PHE GENUINE MORGAN HORSE, 
GENERAL GIFFORD. 
"ILL «stand the ensuing season, on Mondays, Tues- 
days. and Wednesdays. at the stable of GEO. A. MA- 
SON. two miles north east of Jordan. Thursdays, 
ae and Saturdeys, at the Stable of D. A. MONROE, in 
c us. 


Terms.—Ten dollars the season. Insurance to be agreed upon, 
st reasonable pricts ; escapes and accidents at the risk of the 
owners. 

General Gifford was sired by Gifford Morgan, his dam a pure 
Morgan. Breeders of good horses are invited to call and see him. 
April 1, 1848. [4-3m} MONROE & MASON. 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


HE Subscribers respectfully solicit the attention of fruit 
ers and dealers in trees, to their large stock offered for 
wale spring, consisting of 
APPLE TREES, 
Of the most esteemed varietics, from four to eight feet high, at 
$12 to $20 per 100; and $100 to $150 per 1000. 8,000 trees of the 
Nortuern Srv, (one of the very best long keeping apples known.) 
five to seven feet high, 3734 ets. each or $25 per 100; three to five 
feet high, 25 cts. each or $18 per 100. 1,000 trees of the Eanty Jor, 
(s new and delicious summer apple; ripens August and Septem- 
ber;) strong yearling trees 25 cts. each or $2.50 per dozen. A 
oumber of select varieties are worked on Paradise stocks, adapting 
them to emall gardens. These are one year from bud, of vigorous 
growth. 


PEAR TREES 
Of various sizes. from three to seven feet high, embracing upwards 
of 200 ef the best varieties to be found. 6,000 of these are on 
quince stocks, (mainly one year from the bud but very vigorous.) 
just right for training as Dwarfs, Espaliers, and Pyramids. 
few hundred trees each of the Swan’s Onanor or Ononpaca, and 
the Beir or Brussecs, (two unrivalled large rare fruits,) mostly 
ea = $1 each, besides many new sorts just received 
from Europe spring. 
CHERRY TREES, 
From four te nine fect high, of the finest sorts, 5.000 of them being 
2 years old from the bud, with fine heads. Price $25 ye 
160. A few hundred fine trees can be supplied, budded on the 
Cerasus mahaleb, torming dwarf trees adapted to garden culture 
PEACH TREES, 
Vigorons and free from ail diseases, of 25 best market sorts ; at 
$12 to $18 per 100, and $100 to $150 per 1,000. 
PLUM TREES. 

A moderate stock of tine healthy trees of the finest Kinds, such 
as Washington, Imperial Gage, White Magnum Bonum, Law- 
rence’s Favorite Columbia, Bleeker’s Gage, &e.. ke. A small lot 
of Reine Claude de Baray, just imported. 

Also, a large stock of all the other uardy fruits, as well as 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ke., &e., 
At low rates by the quantity. The correctness of every article 








guarantied. 

Orders ptly exeeuted, and trees and plants packed for safe 
trnantaden to ony part of the United States, Canada, or Europe. 
Priced descriptive catalogues of Nursery and Green House depart- 
ments sent gratis to post-pard applications. Also wholesale priced 


kiets for purserymen and . 
Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Garden and Nurseries, Rochester,’ Y 
March 1, 1848. 





peculiar shape of the nibs (which was first introduced by Bagley) 
makes it more pleasant to use, leas liable to damage, more easy to 
repair, and prevents the necessity of the great care that other 
articles of the kind require. 

Aso, Bagley’s “ Potent Extension Pen Holder and Pencil,” 
which fs the most —— article in use. 

UG Manufactory, 189 Broadway, New York. 

Ang. 1, 1847. '8-ly* A. G. BAGLEY & CO. 


Famer and Mechanic, 
WEEKLY PAPER — (Votome IV.) 
Quarto form, new series, Vol. 2 to commence Jan. 6., 1848. 


The purpose of this paper is to afford its readers an accurate 
and reliable record of the progress of Agriculture. Manufactures 
and the Arts; to suggest improvements or describe such as from 
time to time may be made—to stimulate the spirit of invention 
and enterprise—to disseminate such useful knowledge eonnected 
with the industrial pursuits of the American people. as will enable 
the intelligent workman to command the patronage of capital 
instead of becoming its subordinate and servile dependent. Its 
ebject is, especially. to benefit the working classes. not by political 
eombinations, or special associations, but by giving such inform- 
ation as will enable its readers to manage business on their own 
account if any feel oppressed with the arrangements under which 
they are placed. 

Inventors will find in its columns an authentic weekly list of 
new Patents, direct from the Clerk of the Patent Office. And 
while it is a favorite medium with Patentees for advertising their 
improvements, dealers in Patent Rights will find it indispensable 
to the prosecution of their business. 

It will also contain the Reports of the American Institute, and 
sach choice moral and religious readings as will make it a welcome 
and safe visitor in every family. 

It is printed weekly, on good paper, embellished with Three 
Hundred Engravings, and containing forty-eight columns of 
closely printed matter. at $2 per annum. in advance ; $2 50 if not 
paid within six months. 

Postmasters and others retain twenty-five per 
ona oath subscriptions they heron. Rang : econ 

All communications must be po-t pai 

W. H. STARR, Editor 





id. 
and Proprietor. 
JOHN M. STEARNS, Associate Editor. 
135 Nassan-street, New Y ork. 
Trams— Advertisements of twelve lines or less, inserted once 
3-4 cents ; three months, $3,50 ; six months, $4.00; one year, 





JOHN 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
no. 15, 3p sToRY, aucape, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


{> Portraits, Landscapes, 
Buildings, Machinery, &c., &c., 
drawn and engraved with accuracy 
and despatch. 

N. B.: Bank, Notary and other 
Seals engraved to order. (8 tf) 


Peas! Peas!! 
300 bushels Field Peas, free from bugs, just received from Can- 
ada. Also, 100 bushels Black Sea Spring Wheat! 100 
bushels Italian and Siberian Wheat ; 50 bushels Spring Rye ; 200 
bushels Timothy and Clover Seed, ke., Ke. For sale at the Gen- 
esee Seed Store, and Agricultura) Warchouse, No. 18 Front-st., 
by RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 
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[Editorial Correspondence of the Genesee Farmer.) 


How shall the Soil be Improved ? 


Unper the above heading an Albany corres- 
pondent of the American Agriculturist, writing 
over the signature of “P.” criticises our ‘‘ The- 
ory of Agriculture” at some length, and par- 
ticularly objects to our remark “ that, if the far- 
mer will only restore all the earthy part of each 
harvest to the field whence it was taken, he may 
grow any crop year after year without injury to 
the soil.” 

The study of agriculture as a science is con- 
fessedly in its infancy ; and seeking as we do at 
all times for light and truth in all matters that 
pertain to the improvement of the soil and its 
cultivators, it becomes us to examine this subject 
with great care. “P.” remarks: “In regard 
to sustaining or restoring fertility by the appli- 
cation of inorganic manures (ashes) only, | 
wish to inquire whether the plan has been prac- 
tically demonstrated? Since the theory was 
first broached several seasons have passed, during 
which it might have been brought to the test of 
experiment. But do we hear of soils totally 
destitute of organic matter having been brought 
10 fertility by the application of ashes manure, 
or inorganic substances only %” 

We never said nor intimated, that there are 
‘soils totally destitute of organic matter” any 
where, nor, in case such a spot of naked, min- 
eral earth should be found, the inorganic ele- 
ments of crops would alone suffice to make them 
grow and flourish therein. “P.” misappre- 
hends our views, and misconstrues our language. 
In a recent article published in this journal on 
‘* The Food of Plants,” we said : “100 pounds of 
gypsum often add 2,000 pounds of clover hay 
to an acre ; and could you fairly estimate the 
increase of clover roots, and all below where 
the scythe clips, the net gain would be 3,000 
pounds.” Here, according to our “theory,” 
one third of all the organic matter in clover 
plants is left on and in the soil, at the harvest. 


Considering the very small amount of organic 
matter in a clover seed, our opinion is that, on 
poor soils, such as the farmer would naturally 
wish to improve, the roots of clover and of most 
other plants, leave more organized carbon, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen and nitrogen in, and on the earth, 
than is consumed in organizing the crop. If 
this were not the case, prairies which have 
been annually burnt over br one or two centu- 
ries would certainly lose all their mould, (organic 
matter,) for that portion of it transferred into 
the stems and leaves of grass and other plants 
and every year discharged into the atmosphere 
by fire, could not get back into mould again. 

If the stubble and roots of wheat leit at the 
harvest supply as much materia] for making new 
mould as the crop consumed, (as we have reason 
to believe they will,) then the restoration to the 
soil of all the earthy elements contained in that 
portion of the plants taken out of the field in 
straw and grain, will balance the account. Let 
us suppose thai all of the straw, chaff and wheat 
taken from an acre is eaten by adult horses, 
which neither gain nor lose in weight while con- 
suming, and voiding, in dung and urine, this 
food ; and that all of their excretions is evenly 
spread over the acre where the crop grew. In 
that case, not one half of the organic matter re- 
moved in the crop would be restored in the ma- 
nure ; and we respectfully ask the practical far- 
mer to study this important matter. Not far 
from one half of the solid substance of wheat 
straw, aud wheat, will make coal if carefully 
burned like wood in a coal pit, with atmospheric 
air nearly excluded. This coal chemists call 
carbon. Now, whilst the horses were consuming 
the wheat and straw taken from the acre of land, 
every body knows that they will breathe both 
night and dey every minute, and that the air 
expelled from their lungs is unlike the air that 
enters them. Among other things, the expelled 
air contains one hundred times more carbon (in 
the form of carbonic acid) than it did when it 
entered the lungs. M. Bousstncautr found that 
a horse while eating 17 Ibs. 4 oz. of hay, and 
5 Ibs. 2 oz. of oats, daily consumed in such food 
10 lbs. 6 oz. of carbon. Of the latter element, 
all his dung and urine gave, from the above food, 
only 3 Ibs. 11 oz. 7 dwt.—iwo-thirds or there- 
abouts of the carbon taken into the stomach, 
having passed out of the system through the 
wind pipe, by ceaseless respiration. Organized 
hydrogen and oxygen in grass, hay and grain 
pass out of the lungs, after the food has been de- 
composed, in the shape of vapor, which is often 





visible when horses are driven hard in a cold 
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winter day. The dry weight of the dung of a\the value of these ‘fertilizers. But decom- 
bird is only about one-fifth of that of the food| pose 100 !bs. of wheat or corn in the bodies of 
consumed. common dung hill fowls and save their guano— 

All animals literally burn up, and wholly dis-|the ashes of the seeds consumed—and apply 
organize, or mineralize, a large portion of the |this fertilizer skilfully to wheat or corn before 
organized matier which constitutes their food. |new seeds are to be organized, and our word for 
Nor does the mineralizing process cease when /it, the earthy matter which once made wheat 
animals drop their solid and liquid excretions on/| will be found peculiarly valuable to form wheat 
the earth ; or leave their dead bodies like dead|again. A pound of dry hen-dung, formed of 
plants to rot onthe ground. Every body knows| wheat, is worth more than a like weight of dry 
that when plants, animals and the dung of the wheat straw to make the seeds of wheat; and 
latter decay on the surface of the earth, they|why? Simply because it contains more of the 
rapidly loose weight and load the surrounding | constituent elements of the seeds of this plant 
atmosphere with poisonous gasses, which being than do the stems of the same, particularly phos- 
lighter than the pure air, rise high, and are car-| phates of lime and ammonia. How far ammo- 
ried far and near by winds, "The quantity of) nia and nitric acid may be dispensed with in fer- 
organized matter called mould in the virgin soil | tilizing soils, there are no sufficient experiments 
of an ordinary American forest, will weigh, we|on record, known to us, to decide the question. 
are confident, less that the one-twentieth part of Nitric acid is said to be formed in the atmos- 
the organized matter that falls to the ground in | phere by the chemical union of its oxygen and 
leaves, limbs and trunks of trees, in the course of nitrogen when an electric spark passes through 
twenty years, to say nothing of the mass of roots / vapor in a thunder-cloud. Ammonia is formed 
which rot in the soil. Fermentation decomposes |i in decaying vegetable and animal substances, and 
an immense amount of organized carbon, nitro-| rises into the air. Nitric acid, ammonia and 
gen, and the elements of water. In the every carbonic acid are soluble in rain water, and fall 
day process of raising dough to make light bread, | with it, and in dews to the earth. They aid 
about 7 per cent of the flour is converted into! rain water in dissolving common limestone and 
gas, or mineralized. ‘That is, 100 lbs. of dry other earthy minerals, which, with the acids 
flour will make but 93 lbs of perfectly dry fer-/named, and ammonia, enter the roots of all 
mented bread ; and 100 lbs of this will form but) plants, ascend to their leaves or green stems, 








40 of dry excretions. If these be dropped on where the light of the sun and other agencies, 
the earth in the ordinary course of nature, prob-' decomposed water, nitric and carbonic acids, 
ably less than ten pounds of permanent soi] will ammonia and earthy salts, and out of these ma- 


terials build up the body of the living being, ab- 

We never proposed that farmers should burn | S0rbing and fixing both pent pa the pro- 

their manure, straw, &c., and apply the ashes eke aa a bes ry piant, anc pats heat ard 

as an economical substitute for the whole mass. |!ight will be expelled, as you mineralize organ- 
ized carbon and hydrogen. 


Nevertheless, we have often urged them to study | 
the laws of vegetable organization and disorgan-| At one of the first agricultural meetings held 


ization, to the end that they might learn among at the old State Hall, in the city of Albany, the 
other things equally useful, why it is that 100) Hon. Frienp Humpurey, then Mayor of the 
lbs. of pure guano often go as far in making city, gave an interesting account of having 
wheat in England, as 2,000 lbs of ordinary barn | | grown 120 bushels of shelled corn on two acres 
yard manure. The fact that there is a differ-|of poor pine-plain land, by putting a few horn 
ence in the fertilizing power of various manures scrapings or shavings, from a comb factory, in 
is well known. Our belief is that this power each hill at the time of planting. Another acre, 
exists mainly in the soluble earthy minerals used | similar in all respects but the fertilizer, was 
by nature in re-organizing the elements of crops, | ‘planted, and gave hardly one fourth of 60 bushels. 
which fly off into the atmosphere when they rot|So far as these corn plants derived their nutri- 
on the ground, or when consumed by man and’ ment from air, rain and dew, all faired alike ; 
his domestic animals, and burnt in their bodies| and in the main the soil, as to organic matter and 
to maintain the breath of life, and at last go out! earthy minerals, was alike on each acre. The 
of their nostrils. Black muck or mould, no} ‘weight of the fertilizer used bore no comparison 
matter how deep, without the eartny salts of| to that of the crop. Why then should the latter 
silica, lime, potash, soda, magnesia and iron, | show a net gain of 90 Lushels of corn, and prob- 
combined with phosphoric, sulphuric and hydro-| ably of stalks and leaves in proportion, on two 
chloric acids, would be valueless for growing, ‘acres? Let us suppose that each hill of corn 
wheat, corn, clover and other crops. We are! without any artificial food, was able to expand 
far from discarding the use of ammonia, char-| its roots so as to draw nourishment from one 
coal, or stable manure, as “P.”’ more than in- }eubie foot of soil, and that this would give a pro- 
sinuates. duct equal to 15 bushels. Now any fertilizer 

Both theory and practice alike demonstrate | that should feed the plants at the proper time and 


result from the wheat consumed. 
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enable their roots to permeate deeper and farther 
laterally, so as to imbibe nourishment from four 
cubic feet of earth, instead of one, should give 
a crop four times as large, or one of 60 bushels 
instead of 15 —the amount harvested by Mr. 
Humeseey. If the same matier contained in a 
kernel of wheat or corn, (which is obviously de- 
signed by nature to feed the young plant and 
develop iis roots and leaves, ) could be multiplied 
three fold, it would treble the capacity of the 
plant to draw aliment both from the soil and the 
atmosphere. The difference between a poor 
soil and a good one, is extremely small, else a 
little bone-earth, gypsum, wood ashes, night soil, 
guano, or pig manure, could not give a gain in 
the crop 50 times larger than all the matter ap- 
plied weighs. Again, the soil seldom if ever 
loses of its substance more than frow 5 to 12 
per cent. of the weight of the crop, in organ- 
izing the same. 


On a poor soil, from some slight defect, the 
roots of corn fail to spread over more than one 
fourth of the surface to a reasonable depth, and 
of course three fourths of the substances in the 
earth, used in making the plant, never enter into 
its rooig, and all go for nothing. The point to 
be aiméd at is, to make the best possible use of 
all the elements of cultivated plants which Provy- 
idence has placed in our surface and sub-soils. 
As birds and human beings that feed on fish, 
flesh and seeds of plants, furnish the most con- 
centrated fertilizers in their excretions, all simi- 
lar elements should be collected and husbanded 
with the utmost care. Wheat, meat, cheese, 
and other valuable products are constantly draw- 
ing phosphates and sulphates from cultivated 
souls, to be sent to the cities and never returned. 
Whilst ammonia, nitric acid, carbon, oxygen 
and hydrogen, are universally distributed in the 
air and fall in rain and dew on every acre alike, 
nothing makes amends for the potash, soda, lime, 
magni sia, phosphorus, sulphur and chlorine, 
leached out of the soil and washed into creeks 
and rivers, cr removed into crops, by improper 
tillage. Hence, we dwell so long and often on 
the fact that, all soils naturally rich in pot- 
ash, lime, gypsum and bone-earth, are remarka- 
ble for their fertility. All soils nearly devoid 
of these earthy minerals are uniformly thin and 


earthy minerals indispensable to organize car- 
bon and the elements of water into wood. 


HESSIAN FLIES, &c. 

We have collected wheat plants that have the 
chrysalis of the Hessian fly about their roots, 
which are now (May 6th,) hatching out. It is 
about the same time of year that we have wit- 
nessed the operation im Rochester. Wheat har- 
vest will be through with in this month. On 
the limestone lands in the Cherokee region, this 
crop is largely cultivated, and something later. 
It seems odd to us that wheat sown the 20th of 
December should be harvested in May. The 
thermometer is 86° in a cool brick store ; and 
whortleberries are nearly ripe. Figs will soon 


do to eat ; and many have made a good business 

for the last three weeks, in shipping peas to 

northern cities by railways and steamers. Corn, 

peaches, melons, and grapes will go next. 
Augusta, Geo., May, 1848. 


Root Crops.—Ruta Bagas, Carrots, &. 


Tuere cannot be a question on the subject of 
the value of the root crop to the farmer and 
stock breeder. Hogs winter well fed only on 
Ruta Bagas, or Swedish Turnips ; also working 
oxen, sheep, young cattle, and cows in calf 
after the stoppage of milking. ‘They can easily 
be kept sound till June or July. Sugar Beets 
are decidedly preferable to Ruta Bagas or Man- 
gel Wurtzels, for Milch Cows. But to carrots 
we give the preference for milch cows, horses, 
and for fattening purposes. Butter made from 
carrot feed, has a fine rich flavor, and beautiful 
color. They can be kept nearly as long as 
hagas if well secured. 

A much greater bulk of bagas and wurtzels 
can be raised upon a given quantity of land, than 
either sugar bee's or carrots, but not of real 
available nutriment. In the carrot and sugar 
beet, the virtues are more concentrated than in 
either of the others. Bagas and beets are easiest 
| produced as the seed vegetate quickly and throw 
out rough leaves, easily to be recognized in 
weeding ; while carrots are a long while in 
coming up after planting—are very small, and 
in their early stages of slow growth. The weeds 





sterile. Vegetable mould don’t make them yield |inerease and overshadow them, rendering the 
wheat like the gvpseous shales of Wheat-iand, ‘dressing tedious and laborious ; yet with all their 
Monroe county, N. Y. Re'y upon it, the com- | required care, they are a most valuable crop ; 
position of the rocks out of which a soil was|for there is no possible feed that can be raised 
made, governs its capacity to feed and clothe | Upon an acre that gives sa much satisfaction both 
mankind. Rocks and soils rich in potash and |'® mao and beast. 

lime, never lack for the organic elements of | Carrots and Beets should be planted as early 
crops, so far as we have been able to discover, in as the land can be prepared ; but bagas should 
any part of the Union. The writer is now en-/|not be planted before the 20th of June, or even 
gaged in the analysis of soils taken from what later. Earlier planting causes them to neck up, 
are called worn-out cotton fields in Georgia.|burst, and grow unshapely. Imported English 
The roots of pines often descend eight feet into seed of bagas are preferable, the crop being so 
the pervious silicious earth, in order to find the | important to the wheat and wool grower in that 
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country, that the greatest care is bestowed in 
raising the best and purest seed. 

The course we would recommend for prepar- 
ing the land, is, to plow deep and thoroughly, 
manure with fine, and if possible with well rot- 
ted manure or compost ; the soil made fine and 
well incorporated, and dragged down smooth. 
Throw up light ridges with a one horse plow 
about 30 inches apart—pass an iron garden 
rake over the ridges and break down about one 
half of the felevation. Sow and pack down— 
heavily on a light soil. 

For bagas plow and manure, at about the 
period of corn planting, and let it lie for the 
weeds to start till about the 20th or 25th of June ; 
then harrow down fine—ridge up and sow. 

The advantages of ridging are, that the first 
hoeing is performed only on the top of the ridge 
—the plants are readily seen, and moreover the 
ridging is as good as another plowing to the 
growth of the plant. 

At the first hoeing, strike a hoe-blade between 
each stool of plants ; and at the second hoeing, 

ass a cultivator or light plow between the drills, 
and then hoe out thoroughly and reduce the 
stools to one plant about 10 or 12 inches apart, 
when it is entrusted to the luck of the season. 

The tap rooted vegetables are light feeders, 
and a plot of ground once well prepared and 
kept clean of weeds, will give a good crop for 
several years in succession. —, 


Ow 


¥ Indian Corn for Fodder, 


Durine the past few years considerable at- 
tention has been bestowed upon the cultivation 


of corn for soiling and fodder. In many sec- 
tions of the country farmers have realized much 
benefit from this course, particularly in seasons 
of drouth. As the present month is the time 
for putting in the seed, we direct the attention 
of our readers to the matter, and offer a few sug- 
gestions as to the mode of cultivation. 

The ground should be in good condition, and 
well pulverized—and if it has been plowed deep 
and highly manured, the crop will be the better. 
It may be sown broadcast, or planted in drills, 
any time this month. ‘The crop will be im- 
proved by preparing the seed in a pickle of salt- 
petre, like that intended for ripening. The 
most approved method is to sow in drills, or fur- 
rows, from 24 to 3 feet apart—using from two 
to three bushels of seed per acre. All the after 
labor necessary is to dress once or twice with a 
cultivator, or plow ; thts will weed the ground 
sufficiently, and neutralize the effects of dry 
weather, and of course the crop will be the heay- 
ier for the labor thus bestowed. In this manner 
on good soilsyefrom four to seven tons per acre 
of excellent dry fodder may be produced. 

If sown broadcast, more seed will be neces- 

















sarv—from 3 to 4 bushels per acre. The crop 
should be cut before the frost touches it, and 
well cured before housing. The stalks are 
best cured by sweating in cocks ; they cannot 
dry sufficiently in the swarth. 


We advise every farmer who is not sure of 
an abundance of feed for his stock to sow at 
least one acre of corn for every six head of cat- 
tle kept on his premises. There will be no 
loss in adopting this course, for if he has too 
much hay it can easily be disposed of, and ger- 
erally to advantage. Sowing a few acres of corn 
for soiling in summer, or to be cured for winter 
use, is a wise precaution, and wil] render the 
grower quite independent of an uncertain season 
for the grass and hay crop. ’ 


PP —a 
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Prospect of the Wool Market. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The prospect is that the 
wool market, for a short time after the coming 
clip is off, wil) be dull, and wool dealers and 
manufacturers will endeavor to buy at prices 
much below last year. 

It cannot be denied that woolen cloths are very 
low, and so indeed is every description of man- 
ufactures, — caused by the recent pecuniary 
troubles of Europe, forcing foreign manufac- 
turers to send large quantities: of their wares to 
the American market, with a view to brave the 
storm which has swept with such violence over 
half the commercial world. Here is the cause 
of the depression of woolen cloths ; but it no 
longer exists, and therefore there will be no 
cause for farmers to dispose of their wool at less 
prices than last year—unless sympathy for man- 
ufacturers induces us to voluntarily indemnify 
them against the loss they have sustained. 


But to this] demur. There are none who 
are willing to indemnify us against the loss of 
our crops by insects, rust and what not ; and it 
is unwarrantable therefore for the manufacturer 
to come forward and say—‘‘ We have made no 
money the last year, ergo, you must sel} us your 
wool at prices which will enable us to make it 
up.” Our reply must be—“Sirs, we can’t be 
your insurers. er tub must stand on its own 
bottom ; we can’t afford to grow wool at less 
than last pear’s prices, and we can as little afford 
to lose money for our toil as you. Besides, 
we believe their exists a state of things in Eu- 
rope which will operate soon to enhance mate- 
rially the prices of every description of manu- 
facturers, which will enable you to pay us prices 
beyond those of last year.” There are thou- 
sands of us, at all events, who believe this to be 
true, and consequently we mean to wait patienty 
a little longer,”’ fully of the belief that there is 
a ‘* good time coming, boys,”’ not only as regards 
wool, but bread stuf }. P. Q. 

May, 1848. 
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IDE’S PATENT IMPROVED WHEEL CULTIVATOR. 


In the seventh volume of the Farmer, page 
235, we published a full description of a Wheel 
Cultivator, invented by Mr. Naruan lpx, of 
Shelby, Orleans county. We now give a figure 
of the implement as recently improved by Mr. 
Ine. The principal improvement consists in 
the mode of raising and lowering the wheels— 
by which the teeth can easily be varied, and 
placed several inches above or below the surface 
of the ground. 

We consider this Cultivator one of the best 
labor-saving implements in use, and as such com- 
mend it to the farming community. An adver- 
tisement in this paper gives the names and 
residence of persous by whom it is manufactured 
and sold in this and other sections of the State. 
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Time of Sowing ‘Plaster on Clover Land. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I am desirous of obtaining your 
opinion, oc that of some of the able and experienced con- 
tributors to your valuable paper, on a snbject on which 
there is some difference of opinion in my town. The sub- 
ject to which I allude is that of sowing plaster on clover 
land, the first spring that it is seeded with the same, aad 
more especially, when clover is sown on wheat lands. 
Some farmers contend that plaster sown on wheat, for the 
benefit of the clover, is a positive injury to the wheat crop, 
by causing too luxuriant and late growth of straw, and 
thereby increasing the liability to rust. I have not been in 
the habit of sowing plastes on clover for several years, un- 
til the second year, which is the next spring efter tke 
wheat crop is taken off. It is believed by many, (and 1 
think it a reasonable belief, too,) that plaster is beneficial 
to the young and tender clover the first spring and summer, 
by enabling it to endure the drouth ; but if the wheat crop 
is injured more than the clover is benefited, of course it 
is better not to sow plaster unti! the second year. 

I am about to sow something over 20 acres the present 
month to clover, which is now under wheat ; and of course 
do not value the expense of plastering, if my interest would 
thereby be enhanced. Exquirer & Patron. 

Munchester Center, N. Y¥., March, 1848. 


Remarxs.— It is still an unsettled point, 
whether plaster has any effect on the wheat 
plant. any of our best farmers, in the very 
region of the plaster beds, are divided in their 





opinions. At any rate, it is a clear vote as to 
its benefit to clover, and as all good wheat farmers 
who follow a system of rotation, neither know 
or tolerate any other process but following with 
clover, it becomes important that the spring seed- 
ing should not fail; and from the wonderful and 
almost magical effects upon the young clover 
plant, especially in dry springs, we find the 
practice of sowing plaster the first seeding is 
very common. We doubt whether the direct 
action of the plaster has the effect of very sen- 
sibly increasing the ]uxuriance of the wheat or 
of retarding its ripening, whereby it is exposed 
to rust; but a great growth of clover and of 
timothy when sown in the fall, may have the 
tendency very materially to reduce the product 
of the crop. We have often seen the young 
clover so large as to be cut with every clip of 
the cradle, and timothy quite headed out. 


Now it is quite self-evident, that as wheat is 
an exhausting crop, it cannot get its proper 
quantity of nutriment, if another crop of clover 
and grass, and those ‘stimulated and excited by 
plaster, are allowed to dispute and rob it of its 
natural and Jegitimate food. Therefore it is 
fair to conclude that, if the season is not over 
dry, and the clover takes well, it is beneficial to 
the wheat product, not to plaster it till the sec- 
ond year. Every particle of grass, clover or 
weeds are detrimental to the productiveness and 
perfection of the wheat crop, but yet no land, 
in any great quantity, can be kept in heart, ex- 
cept by the use of clover, which is the natural 
food—the pabulum par excellence of the wheat 
plant, and its growers must decide for themselves, 
which horn of the dilemma they will choose— 
to sow plaster—increase the clover crop and en- 
rich their land, at the expense of the wheat crop, 
—or increase one or two wheat crops at the ex- 
pense of the continued fertility of the soil. 
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*Leached Ashes. —Superior Soils &e. 


Leacuep Asues are now carted to the canal, 
and shipped from many points west of Syracuse, 
all the way to Long Island, where they are found 
to be the most ecouomical amendment to the soil. 
Per contra, thousands of loads of leached ashes 
lie in heaps, around the ruins of many an old 
ashery in Western New. York, just as though 
they contained no more of the elements of new 
plants, than so much sand! 

It is not that the farmers of the sea coast are 
better read in the science pertaining to their 
calling, than the western farmer—but only that 
the latter have not yet reduced their soil to the 
starving point. If the Long Island farmers had 
our alluvial subsoil, they would adopt the expe- 
dient of throwing it up on the surface, for the 
benefit of those inorganic elements which the 
leached ashes supply in a concentrated form. 
But necessity teaches these farmers that without 
ashes, no grass—without grass, no stock—with- 
out stock, no organic manure. 

Many of our Seneca county farmers have al- 
ready reached that point in a starved crop, 
where subsoil plowing and ditching, or both, are 
indispensable to the growth of wheat. The 


stereotyped causes of failure, freezing out, the 
ravages of the fly, ihe worm, &c., &c., may 
stand the farmer instead of the real causes of 
failure, still a little longer. 


But necessity, that 
stern school master, will sooner or later induce 
a better and more intelligent husbandry, as the 
only remedy for retaining the wheat plant as a 
legitimate cereal of the farm. Whoever heard 
of the winter-killing of a field of wheat, if well 
ut in, on newly cleared land, in Seneca county ? 
lenty of leached ashes on an old field, with per- 
haps the addition of a little barn yard manure, 
will enable the wheat plant to take so strong, 
—root, and grow so rapidly—that it will resist 
or counteract the action of frost ;—and the fly 
must be on the alert and work hard indeed to 
effectually destroy plants so full of life. 

The above remarks are the result of a colloquy 
I had the other day with a farmer, whose pater- 
nal estates is a small farm on one of those all fer- 
tile alluvial ridges, in the north part of this 
county. This man barters off all his house and 
field ashes to the soap Loiler’s pedlars, for a mere 
trifle. Such is the inexhaustible inorganic treas- 
ures of his saliferous soil, that he could never 
see, so he says, any amendmen( to it, by the ap- 
plication of wood ashes. 

Davip Tuomas in his travels to the west tells 
us, that near Vincennes, on the Wabash, he saw 
Indian corn growing in great luxuriance, on up- 
land fields that had been planted to corn by the 
French and their descendants more than sixty 
years in constant succession, without manure, 
and with no perceptible diminution of crop. 
Such spots on the earth’s surface are few and far 











betWeen, even on our best alluvial formations. 
But few as they are, the number of men digni- 
fied by the title of farmers, who hold them in 
fee simple, with a clear understanding of the 
treasure they possess, are still fewer. ‘The little 
farm of A. Macumper, at Spring Port, Cayuga 
Lake, lately noticed in the Genesee Farmer, is 
acase in point. When I asked friend Macum- 
per if the former proprietors of his farm had 
diminished its wheat feeding pabulum in their 
thirty years plowing, he replied—‘* about as 
much as a hen and chickens would have done it.”” 
Seneca Co., N. Y., 1848. Ss. W. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—1 have been for the last 
fifteen months a subscriber to and reader of 
your valuable paper, and I trust I have been 
much benefited by a perusal of its pages. Your 
paper pursues the proper course—it exposes our 
errors in farming, and points out the remedy. 
In this part of the country scientific agriculture 
is in its infancy, and as a matter of course you 
have to combat the errors and prejudices of the 
people. We wish to go on in the same old beat- 
en track which our fathers trod, and make no 
improvement in our farming, or farming tools, or 
stock, or any thing that pertains to the farm— 
whilst the clothes we wear must be of the latest 
fashion, and the most decided improvement. 
Now why not give a portion of our time and 
talents to the study of scientific agriculture—to 
obtain a knowledge of our soils—whether it re- 
quires vegetable or mineral manure, or what it 
needs and what kind of grain our different soils 
will produce the best crop of ? Let us give these 
things our serious consideration, so that when 
we come to put in a crop we may do so under- 
standingly and scientifically. 

One of our great errors is our plowing, if in- 
deed it may be called by that name. The cus- 
tom is to plow in narrow lands, a broad furrow, 
and from three to four inches deep. You may 
see many fields that have been plowed for years 
in narrow lands, and in every direction that you 
look at the field, will show nothing but ridges 
and hollows—ridges where the land is com- 
menced, and hollows where it is finished. 

Now this kind of farming we consider poor— 
it wears out the land and leaves the surface un- 
even, and the finishing of the lands poor—and 
the practice persisted in must inevitab Y, destroy 
the best natural soils in the country. his may 
appear like a smal! matter to many, but we think 
it deserving of the serious attention of every 
farmer. We corsider it one of our errors, aud 
one that should be remedied. ALLEGHENY. 

Allegheny Co., Pa., 1848. 
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Ix cold climates the activity of vegetable growth 
issuspended during winter ; but in hot or tropical 
regions the same thing takes place in summer. 
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The Locust. 


BY DAVID THOMAS. 


[From the Genesee Farmer for 1831.] 


Tue insect which appears at long stated pe- 
riods, called the Locust, is the Cicada septende- 
cem of Linneas,—taking its specific name from 
the years (17) of each period.* It has been 
said, however, that there is some variation in 
these periods, and 15 and 16 years have also 
been mentioned ; but of this I have no satisfac- 
tory evidence, and consider such variations very 
improbable. 

During its short existence in the perfect state, 
this locust is not known to feed on any vegetable, 
unless it is some exudation from the leaves 
The damage sustained in orchards, &c., is caused 
by the perforations of the female at the time she 
deposits her eggs. Of the branch of a nectarine 
now lying before me, [6 mo. 27, 1831,] and 
which broke down in consequence of these per- 
forations. | observe that the diameter is aboxt 
one fourth of an inch—that the solid wood is 
cut and splintered, sothat the eggs are not pressed 
as they would be if the wood was only split— 
that the direction of these incisions is slanting 
downwards, forming an angle of 20 or 25° with 
the branch, but not passing beyond the pith— 
an ' that the eggs are 2, 3, or 4 in each place. 

Moses Barrram,t who appears to have ob- 
served the manners of this insect with great at- 
tention,—ascertained that in a month or so, the 
eggs hatched, and the young locusts passing 
down the tree, entered the ground. Some per- 
sons have spoken of 4 feet as a depth at which 
this insect has been found in after years; and it 
is nearly certain that in this state they never 
wander much in a lateral direction. Where the 
holes in only one spot of a clear field, were very 
numerous and contiguous, caused by locusts, it 
was recollected that 17 years before a tree had 
stood there, although every trace of it had dis- 
appeared. 

There is one remarkable fact in the history of 
the locust, of which I have seen no notice in 
the course of my reading, viz: though it observes 
the stated period of 17 years, yet in different 
parts of the same region it comes forth in differ- 
ent years. My attention was first directed to 
this circumstance by the remark of a gentleman 
that ‘*the locust year in Virginia was not the 
same as in Pennsylvania.” In the summer of 
£800, on a journey to the South from this place, 
{ first encountered the locusts on the north side 
of a small hill some miles above Wyalusing, 
near the Susquehanna river; and from that /itt/e 
boundary southward throughout the lower parts 
of that state, wherever the soil and timber were 
suitable these insects were very numerous. 


* A few locusts are often heard in the intermediate sum- 
suers, but I suspect that these are a different jes. 
+ Transactions of the American Phil. See., Vol. 1. 





Along the east side of the Cayuga Lake how- 
ever, that was not the “locust year,” nor did 
they appear among us till the summer of 1814, 
showing a difference of 3 years between this 
neighborhood and the south-eastern parts of Penn- 
sylvania. But I am told by persons who lived 
about 8 years ago in different places in the 
northern parts of ‘Tompkins county between the 
lakes,* that the locusts were then there in great 
numbers. In Ohio, however, according to Dr. 
S. P. Hiiprera, they appeared in 1795, 1812, 
and in 1829. 

A complete history of this insect ought fo 
have a map of the United States, showing the 
different districts in which it comes forth in dif- 
ferent years; and if every friend of science 
would contribute his mite, it might be speedily 
completed. 

As far as my observations have extended, the 
locust is not partia! to beach and maple lands, but 
confines itself chizfly among the oak and hickory. 
It is evident, however, that since our forests have 
been partially removed, it has extended its lim- 
its eastward from the Cayuga Lake. In 1814, a 
locust was a rare thing on my farm, but this sum- 
mer they are numerous. We ascribe this 
change to the great increase from the few that 
wandered hither 17 years ago. In digging pit- 
sand this spring near an apple tree which had 
stood 25 years, we tock up many that were down 
in the subsoil. 

Answers to the following questions would be 
interesting : What is the food of the insect in 
the darvae state? What is the greatest depth in 
the earth, from which it has been taken? What 
has caused the locusts in one district to differ in 
regard to time from those of another district ? 
Do not these insects extend the boundaries of 
their districts ? and if so, do not these districts 
in some places overlap or interfere? Agreeably 
to this view, may not the same district be in- 
habited by locusts that observe different years? 
May not their appearance in some places, there- 
fore seem anomalous, when in fact they observe 
with exactness the period of 17 years? And 
may not the opinions that they appear in 7, or 
in 11 years be founded on this everlapping # 


* should be much gratified if some of your readers re- 
siding hetween the Inkes, would write for the Lienesee 
Farmer what they know in regard to these reports. [D. T., 
5 mo. 12, 1848.) 


A New Rar Trar.—Take a tub ora large 
kettle, fill it within six inches of the top with 
water, cover it with chaff or bran, and place it 
at night where the rats resort. By this method 
thirty six rats have bee» taken in one night. 


Tue whole face of the country from Croydon 
to Evansville, Indiana, says one of our exchanges, 
a distance of two hundred miles, is covered with 
pigeons destroying every species of grain put in 
the ground by the farmer. 
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The Potato Rot.—Its Cause and Remedy. 


{n this communication I shall, I think, give to 
the world the true cause of the potato malady. 
While science has been on the utmost stretch to 
find out the true cause, like all other excite- 
ments, it has beep too lofty in its researches, 
perhaps, to give much credence, and too great a 
name to the splendid essays of those devoted to 
the performance of the task. 1 expect that 
every one who reads this article, (for | expect it 
to be published, ) will come forward with their 
dattallion of a thousand and one queries, pre- 
suming that will confound my position. But to 
the story. The true cause of the potato malady 
is an insect. What the exact form of the mother 
is 1 am as yet unable to say. But one thing is 
certain, that she lays her eggs, in the latter part 
of June and during the month of July, some- 
times eyen as late as in August, particularly in 
late planted fields, just under the surface of the 
ground near the stalk. After a few days the egg 
hatches into a worm of a peculiar form, about 
3-16ths of an inch in length, of a yellowish 
brown color, not unlike the worm found in meal 
chests, with a head something like it, tapering 
from the head back, with a spiral white ring 
passing from the head to its termination like a 
screw. The worm when full grown is about 
an inch in length and an eighth in diameter. 

Its form of Attack and Effects.—\umediately 
after hatching it begins to enter the stalks, be- 
neath the surface of the soil, to the center 
and work upwards; the stalk immediately be- 
gins to show signs of disease by turning black ; 
the leaves appear as if they had been scorched. 
The tubers attached to those stalks are all affected. 

The time of attack, is when the tubers are 
setting, whieh is in the last of July and first of 
August in some sections, and during the month 
of August in others. Hence the reason why 
late planted are more liable to disease than early ; 
for if planted early the tuber setts, and arrives 
somewhat to maturity before the season of at- 
tack. Very rich soils are more liable than 
poorer, from the greater luxuriance of the plant, 
the same as vines from the yellow bug, &c. 
This at once settles the question why newly pro- 
duced are affected as well as those of greater age. 

All the objections which were unanswered by 
the various theories heretofore given, are settled 
by the discoveries of the past season in this town. 
Could | sit down with every objector, and while 
away an hour or two, I could tell him more to 
convince him than I can on this sheet of paper. 
It was by accident that a gentleman in this town 
found the worm. While in a field of potatoes 
examining them, he found some of the stalks 
were hollow and soft, presenting a dark appear- 
ance, while others were quite hard, and were 
greenish. He began opening the soft one, and 
discovered the worm. He then dug down 





around such stalks and found the tubers attached 
were diseased, while those on the other stalks 
were hard and sound. He gave the information 
to many of his neighbors, who upon examination, 
found theirs the same. From thence the re- 
search became general, and the results were 
uniformly alike in every respect. 

Recently while conversing with a farmer from 
another part of our county upon the subject, he 
says he found such worms, or the worm chang- 
ing into the larvae state, on the surface under 
the tops, when he was digging his potatoes ; and 
that his are and were much affected this season. 
This is the first time he has been troubled with 
the malady ; and he never planted so late as 
the past season. 

The remedy is in early planting, the earlier 
the better. My father and myself planted the 
past season before the middle of April, so that 
the ground was frozen to the depth of two inches 
after planting, (they want to be covered deep, ) 
and we have not raised so perfect and good po- 
tatoes for quite a number of years; no disease 
among them—mealy, hard and fine. 


I am confident the foregoing is the true cause 
of the malady, the effect of which has caused 
so much distress and death in many parts of the 
world. To those who are yet incredulous as to 
the cause, if they will give a few moments of 
candid reflection they can readily answer every 
objection, from this single fact,—an insect con- 
fines itself to no particular location, or age of 
plant, but destroys wherever it willeth. 

E. 8. Barruo.tomew. 

Portland, Chau. Co., N. Y., 1848. 
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Destruction or Rars anp Mice.—Mr. L 
Van Hovrre in the Florre des Serres, recom- 
mends the following modes of destroying these 
troublesome vermin, and says the success is cer- 
tain. Take small pieces of cork and fry it in 
gravy, or butter, and scatter themaround. The 
rats and mice will eat them greedily, and disap- 
pear, killed by the indigestible food. Little 
balls of brown paper, or small pieces of sponge, 
fried in the same manner, produces the same 
effect more promptly. The advantage of these 
materials over arsenic, ordinarily employed, is 
obvious. 


Pe ~~ 


A New Discovery.—The Rev. Mr. Pepper, a Presby- 
pound of 


terian man of Albany, has invented a com 

elay, called Argillo, which resembles in structure and ap- 
pearance, the richest. variagated tes. It is to be used 
for door knobs, pavements, table tops, and other ornamental 
articles. It surpasses in brilliancy, any known variety of 
marble, and is equally cheap. The Hartford Whig speaks 
of it in the following terms: No one, who has not seen it 
ean form an idea of its beauty and illimitable variety of 
colors It isso hard as to resist any scratch except that of 
a crystal or diamond. Already, Mr. Calhoun has intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution, which passed instantly, 
to the effect, that all the floors of the public offices in the 
Capital, should be made of this beautiful material. $1,109,- 
000 has been offered for the entire patent.” 
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Another Remedy for the Wire-Worm. 


We make the following extracts from a com- 
munication recentiy received from Mr. 8. Da- 
vison, Of Greece, Monroe county. After allu- 
ding to the inquiry of our Clarkson correspon- 
dent, and the answer by W. H. H., of Wheatland, 
(published in the February number of the Far- 
mer,) Mr. 5S. says :— 


I have noticed for some years past that our 
best wheat lands are more or less infested with 
the wire-worm, which will be reedily conceded 
by ell who have observed their progress. The 
remedy prescribed in the remarks to the inqui- 
ries of Lucius P. Crark, in the March number 
of the Farmer is sure, but something tike the 
Yankee’s celebrated flea powder—‘* You must 
catch him and pinch him until he opens his 
mouth ; then put the powder in and it is sure 
death ”! 

But I have another remedy which I have tried 
on a larger scale, and which has proved salutary. 
The worm in question is well known to breed 
only in mucky, loose land, covered with the fine 
grasses, and then woraing near the surface of 
the soil so as to catch the tender plant at its 
most vital point. The eggs are deposited in the 
small tufts or root of the grasses at the surface. 
To destroy the wire-worm (and some other in- 
sects which are about the surface,) | cover the 
land two or three inches (or more if you please) 
thick with straw, and let it lay two or three 
weeks, in order that it may get settled to the 
ground. During this time the worms will work 
on the surface under the straw, by which they 
are protected from the sun, and can move with 
ease to devour the tender grass. I then select a 
dry day and set fire to the straw. This destroys 
both worms and eggs, and also the parent in- 
sects, which are in a winged state and flying 
over the surface [The same process will also 
destroy grasshoppers. } 

The above remedy I applied to a piece of 
meadow that was what we call full of wire- 
worms. A part of the field was not burnt over ; 
and now mark the result of the experiment. 
After harvest I plowed the field three times and 
sowed it to wheat. Where the fire went there 
has not been any appearance of the wire-worm— 
but in the portion that was not burned they 
were at work as in other fields of meadow 
ground that were plowed and sowed to wheat. 


New Bee- Hive. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—I have lately had exhib- 
ited to me a bee hive of a new construction, 
combining some new principles to avoid the dif- 
ficulty of the entrance of cold air, and at the 
same time securing a perfect ventilation—and to 
get rid of that great annoyance and depredator, 
the bee moth. 





It is a square box, with a tight bottom hinged 
to fall-down—having a grated hole in the cen- 
ter two inches square, over which a tube extends 
to the top and through it a few inches, which is 
again covered with an open cupalo to keep the 
rain and snow out of the tube. The bees are 
obliged to enter at the top through the tube, 
which is so constructed with openings and par- 
titions as to secure fresh air and direct the bees 
to their proper apartment. The proprietors, 
Messrs. Isaac & Samven Ive, of Millville, Or- 
leans county, assert that the millers are not so 
apt to find this entrance as through slats or holes, 
and that the tube is warm and well aired during 
the cool autumn evenings, when they mostly act 
and deposit their eggs—and where the bees are 
fond of congregating in the tube, whereby it 
becomes guarded against the intrusion of all 
enemies. 

If these grand disederatums are secured, as is 
anticipated and confidently asserted by the pro- 
prietors, it will entitle them to the patrona 
and gratitude of apiarians. H. Y¥. 

onroe Co., N. Y., 1848. 


Importance of Educating the Farmer. 


It is calculated that the division of the oceu- 
pations of men in the United States is nearly in 
the following proportions : 
Number engaged in interna] Navigation, 

1s ” Ocea 


..--.- 33,076 
aan ee ee ee 
the learned professions, ..... ..65,255 
“ COMMECEPCE, «.... ---. --- 2-2-2 119,607 
me - manufactures, 791,749 
agricwltars,.. .......<...2.- 3,719,951 
Thus it will be seen that those who are en- 
gaged in agriculture are three and a half times 
greater in number than those in all the other di- 
visions. The agriculturists consequently have 
the physical and numerical power, and can at 
any time control every government in the United 
States, and give tone to public opinion. But do 
they? No indeed ; for however powerful they 
may be in number, they are weak in influence, 
and this arises from want of proper education. 
The sixty-five thousand two hundred and fifty- 
five, engaged in the learned professions, are in- 
tellectually stronger than the three millions, 
seven hundred od nineteen thousand, nine hun- 
dred and fifty-one engaged in agriculture, and 
therefore rule them. iit were not so, seven- 
eighths of the offices in the country would not be 
held by lawyers and doctors ; nor would all the 
colleges and high schools be endowed principally 
for the benefit of the learned professions. 
Farmers, when will you arouse yourselves to 
the dignity and importance of your calling, and 
educate yourselves to that height of intelligence 
which will make you the rulers instead of the 
ruled of the other professions? There issurely 
nothing to prevent this if you will only be true 
to yourselves. — American Agriculturist. 
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Wants of Western Farmers. 


Messrs, Evrrors:—Inclosed you will find 
one dollar, which please credit to my account. 
And | would say how much [| am obliged to you 
for sending me the * Farmer,” being a stranger 
and living a ‘long way” from you. But we 
will not remain so long, for s‘eam and lightning 
are bringing us nearer to each other, while the 
“ Farmer” makes us betier acquainted. I have 
been waiting some time for several of my neigh- 
bors who talked of sending for the current vol- 
ume, but have not as yet handed me the ‘“ need- 
ful.” I think the prospect fair, however, of 


would answer, in yankee style, by asking anoth- 
er question, * How will a man acquire a knowl- 
edge of the world soonest and cheapest, by study 
or travel, by theory or practice 1” | answer, by 
study or theory. Then asa general and | be- 
lieve the most correct knowledge of the world is 
soonest and cheapest gained by reading history, 
biography, &e., so a general and | believe, too, 
the most correct knowledge of agriculture may 
be gained by reading agricultural works. I say 
the most correct, because we have the counsel 
and experience of hundreds to guide us, and a 
man must be the veriest dotard, and unworthy 
the name of farmer, who could not profit thereby. 





sending you a number of subscribers from this 
section before many weeks. 


Most of those who | 


I know it is argued with much plausibility, that 
‘agricultural papers are of little or no benefit to 


know the value of an agricultural paper take the the farming community ; but you will always 
“Prairie Farmer,” which is probably worth| see such persons making use of all the improve- 
more to the western farmer, or farmers on the ments of the age, and it plainly shows them to be 
prairie, than any eastern paper ; yet there are too penurious to pay for another’s labor, and only 


many who were formerly acquainted with the, 
‘Genesee Farmer,” who mean to order it as. 
soon as their finances will permit. I took it my-) 
self for several years, and have several volumes 
neatly bound in my library, together with the| 
“Cultivator.” I also became a subscriber to) 
the “Prairie Farmer” while yet living in Kin-| 
derhook, and am convinced that all who at the) 
east wish to acquire a knowledge of farming and | 
other matters connected with the west, would | 
find it much to their advantage to go and do like- | 
wise. And now, I would prefer wearing my) 
old coat unti] the elbows “ siuck out a feet,”’ if it 
were to secure to me the only means of paying 
for my agricultural papers; for I consider the 
money laid out for them more profitable than 
any other investment I could make. 


I have ever thought since I began the world 


| 


wish to grow rich at their neighbor’s expense. 


When | began it was not my intention to say 
much on the merits or demerits of agricultural 
papers, but merely to state a few of the wants of 
the western farmer, which in all new countries 
are many and various. And among them all | 
can think of none of more consequence than la- 
bor saving machines and stable maréets. The 
instability of our markets have heretofore been 
one of the greatest drawbacks on the energies of 
the farmer; for he never knows until he gets 
there what it will be. We can never engage a 
load of wheat or any other kind of produce, even 
one day beforehand ; at least this is my own ex- 


|perience, and the testimony of hundreds who I 


have heard speak on the subject. And there 
are many reasons for this state of things. I 
would not assert that our produce dealers are all 





“on my own hook,” that the farmer ought, and 
in most cases might, be a man of general intelli- 
gence would he employ the means within his 
reach ; and for this purpose | commenced, at my 
first setting out, taking one of each of the best 
political, agricultural, medical, and religious pa- 
pers I could find ; for every man ought to know 
enough of politics to know when the country is 
well governed—and of agriculture to make it 
pleasant and profitable—enough of medicine to 
prevent disease, which, in many cases may easily 
be done, for Dr. Rusu says, “A knowledge of 
preparing our medicine is as easily acquired as 
that of preparing our food ;”—and certainly a 
knowledge of the institutions of the Christian 
religion is much more likely to make us good 
citizens, than ignorance of the same. And how 
are we to acquire this knowledge? 1 answer, 
by reading, observation and experience, or by 
theory at practice. These ought and must go 
together in order to make the perfect farmer.— 
The question is frequently asked, “* Why can 
not a man become just as good a farmer without, 
as with, an agricultural paper? To which I 


| 








a set of shavers, for it is well known that the 
markets al] over the country for some time past 
have been very fluctuating, and those inland, } 
believe, are always more so than those bordering 
on tide water. he fact is, we have no curren- 
cy of our own, nota single bank in the State, 
and but few men of capital, and the consequence 
is, that those who have it take just such a slice 
as their consciences will spread over. Those 
made of durable “homespun,” with a due re- 
gard of doing to others as they would wish to be 

ne by, wili take from 12 to 18 per cent. only; 
those made of more elastic material will chalk 
up to 25 or 50, while there are some who evi- 
dently possess the genuine India rubber article, 
and can easily stretch them to 75 and I have 
heard of their reaching as high as the figures 
874, within the past year—and it would actually 
seem that they grewtougher at every pull. The 
farmers are generally in debt more or less for 
their farms, and if they get 75 cents offered them 
for wheat they take it without any grumbling, 
well knowing from past experience that the next 


bid will “‘advance a notch or two backwards ;” 
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and if 50 cents only is offered tey take it, 
knowing, as there is no other market, there is 
no alternative. But these disadvantages we 
think will not long exist. The telegraph is in 
successful operation between the cities of Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, and the Ja+t link will soon 
be finisned connecting us with all the principal 
eastern cities. This will undoubtedly help us 
some, (for produce dealers always get the news 
several days in advance of the mail, especially 
when the market is ceclining;) but good and 
substant.al rail-ways are what we most need, and 
these we are ‘‘ bound to have,” at no distant day 
either ; and we shall not only have an eastern 
market by railroad, but a western, by the * Chi- 
cago and Galena,”’ and a southern market by the 





pare notes with your own, the “crack” city of 
Western New York, of which it is said, “ history 
furnishes no paralle|.”) ‘The report referred to 
aids: “Over thirty thousand bushels of wheat 
have been brought to market in a single day.” 
This would require, at 40 bushels per load, 750 
teams, or at 30 bushels per load, which would 
be perhaps nearest correct, considering the con- 
dition of the roads, 1000 teams, which at two 
rods a distance compact or close enough 
for safety, would reach three miles and eighty 
rods (or 3 niles and.a quarter.) And “from April 
15 to Novy. 15, 1847, there were exported 1,- 
685,634 bushels of wheat and 29,688 barrels of 
flour, which reduced to bushels gives us, at 6 
bushels per barrel, 1,868,800 bushels, requiring 


“Central” railroads. The latter, which com-'to garry it to market 62,125 teams, which at the 
mences at Galena and terminates at Cairo, the! above estimate and distance per load would form 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, with | a string of teams 194 miles and 92 rods in length. 
the Illinois river and canal, nearly encircles the! And it is estimated that not more than half of the 
State with a communication to markets, and a! present or last year’scropis yet brought to market. 
choice of markets too, at all seasons of the year.| Now, taking the last seven years for your 

In prospect of the early completion of these | guide, (for in reality only ‘one load of wheat” 
improvements we hope for better days ; and all) was exported in 1839,) with the consideration 
we ask is not extravagant but fair prices, asound that our plank roads, two of them, and one rail- 
currency, (for we have anything but this now,) road, beside the greatest canal in the country, all 
and honest business men. These, Messrs. Edi-'Jeading from Chicago, will be soon completed, 
tors, are some of the most prominent wants of and that we have scarcely began to cultivate the 
the western farmer. The next in consequence | prairie, and just commencing the use of harvest- 
or importance is that of labor-saving machines.|ing machines; I say if you will take these 

This is the country for labor-saving machines, ‘things into consideration, and are ‘smart’ at 
all but the *‘ stump puller ;” that is an article 1|cyphering in progression, you can form a pretty 


do not recollect of hearing any one inquire for, | correct idea of what will be produced in this 


and what we should do with it here is more than 
I can imagine. This is the country for harvest- 
ing machines, for several reasons. The first is, 
because more is sown and planted every year 
than can possibly be harvested by hand. I be-) 
lieve | have seen more than a thousand acres of 
all kinds of crops wasted for want of sufficient 
help to gather them; and the amount of crops 
put into the ground is being increased every 
year. Why, sir, but a few years have elapsed| 
since all the principal food of the inhabitants was| 
imported hither; | believe the first exportation 
of wheat was made from this place (Chicago, ) in 
1839. To be certain that I was correct hes 
just referred to the weekly report of the ‘Chi- 
cago Journal” for Noy. 22, 1847, in which I 
find the following :—*‘In 1839 the export trade 
(in grain) began, and consisted of a load of wheat 
and 700 barrels of flour, the latter of which was 
brought back for want of a market. The total) 
amount of exports for 1836 was $1,000.64, and 
for 1847, $2,296,299, it being $836,880 over 
1846.” Mr. Morais, in his “ Statistics of Chi- 
cago,” says: ‘So late as 1835 and 6 the fires 
usual on the prairies in the fall overran the third| 
and fourth wards ; there were only some five or 
six houses, built mostly of logs and a population 
of less than a hundred.” It now numbers 17,- 
000 innabitants ; (you may if you please com- 








*‘ Eldorado” of the west, and also the number of 


'inhabitants the ‘* Garden City of the Northwest” 


will contain, from ten to twenty years hence.— 
But my calculations are longer than my sheet, 
and I am obliged to close for the present, promis- 
ing to stick closer to my text next time. 
S. S. Crocker. 
York Center, Iil., February, 1848. 


Curing Hams. 


Messrs. Epirors.—Much as has been written 
and published upon the subject of Curing and 
Preserving Hams. The following excellent 
mode of protecting them from the attacks of 
flies, [ do not remember of ever seeing noticed ; 
and perhaps may net be generaily known to the 
readers of your valuable agricultural journal. 

It is simply this :—Let the last application of 
smuke be made with sulphur. Although the 
amount applied be not sufficient to affect their 
flavor ; yet such is its efficacy, that no other sys- 
tem of defence against the mischevious attacks 
of flies will be required, until midsummer, at 
least, (experimentally speaking, ) and even those 
newly cut, will remain undisturbed. The same 
treatment is beneficial in case of cheese. 

Yours, respectfully, W. Hanrorp, Jr.. 

Dryden, N. Y., Feb., 1848. 
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CRAGGS & REYNOLDS’ GRAIN DRILL AND FERTILIZER. 


THE DRILLING system is very properly at- 
tracting the attent?on of grain growing farmers 
in various sections of the Union. We have 
frequently called the attention of our readers to 
the subject, and given such information «s would 
tend to exhibit its value to the growers of wheat 
and other grain. Many of our exchanges are 
of late agitating the question, and we observe 
frequent notices of the drilling machines in use, 
or being introduced. Pennock’s Drill is much 
used in eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Delaware, and in some sections of New York, 
and gives very general satisfaction. The Gene- 
SEE ) Ra was, we think, the first agricultural 
journal which gave a figure and description of 
this valuable implement. 


Our present purpose is to cal] the attention of 
those interested in the subject to a new Grain 
Drill and Fertilizer recently patented by Messrs. 
Craces & Reynoups. It is represented in the 
above engraving. The proprietors claim for it 
many advantages over the drills in use in this 
country—particularly in sowing any fine fertili- 
zing substance at the time of seeding. An ad- 
vertisement, in this number of the Farmer, 
states where the machine may be obtained. 

As we have had no opportunity of examining 
this implement, or seeing it in use, we cannot 
express a detided opinion as to its merits. But 
if the testimony we have heard in its favor is 
correct, as we have no reason to doubt, it is 
worthy of a trial by our grain growing farmers. 
The following communication is from an expe- 
rienced farmer of this county :— 





INN lll Il et el — 


the pen of Mr. Sperry, on the subject of Drill- 
ing in Seed. Any subject that relates to im- 
provement in farming oc farm implements car- 
not but be interesting to the progressive agricul- 
turist ; and as we are very liable to be disap- 
pointed in the wheat crop, by injury from the 
fly, or its being killed by freezing during winter 
and spring, any method that may be devised to 
obviate these difficulties must prove of great 
value. 

Believing as I no that we ought to communi- 
cate as well os receive information, allow me to 
direct the attention of your readers to a machine 
which has not yet ‘been generally introduced. 
I allude to Craces & Reynotp’s Drill and Fer- 
tilizer, which, | believe, is admitted by those 
who have used or examined. it, to be the most 
perfect article of the drill kind offered to the 
American farmer. In my opinion this Drill 
— many advantages over others whieh | 

ave examined. I do not, in this brief commvu- 
nication, intend to institute a comparison of the 
merits of the various drills now before the pub- 
lic, (as I have no pecuniary interest in either,) 
farther than to state thet, in my judgment, the 
great distinguishing quality of Craggs & Rey- 
nold’s Drill is, that it deposits any fine fertilizing 
substance, such as lime, ashes, plaster, charcoal, 
&c., regularly as machinery can do it. Last 
fall I had some five acres of wheat drilled in 
with this machine. A part of the same field 
was sown broadcast, by hand. That which 
was drilled in appears decidedly best. I think 
all | have to fear is that it is too thick, as I used 
the same quantity of seed in drilling that I did 


Messrs. Evrrors :—| was gratified to see an|in sowing broadcast. From present appear- 


article in the May number of the Farmer from’ 


ances I think I should have used at least one 
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ck to the acre less on the drilled ground—as, 
in drilling, every seed is covered at a uniform 
depth, and consequently all vegetate. 

I have not seen corn planted with this machine ; 
but the proprietors inform me that, by throwing 
a part of the drills out of gear, it can be made 
to plant corn, beans, &c., to perfection. 

Yours, &c., Aurrep REYNOLDs. 
Webster, N. Y., May, 1848. — 


—— ~ OPP 


Irrigation. 





InrntGATION has been practiced by the Chinese 
and Egyptians from the remotest antiquity. In 
countries where rains seldom fall, and the ground 
becomes dry and parched, irrigation is of im- 
mense value. It consists in taking water from 
lakes, sewers, running streams or reservoirs, 
and causing it to flow over the land by means 
*f small canals or furrows, then by proper out- 
lets to carry it off again. It is confined, accord- 
ing to Couman and Jounston, almost exclu- 
sively to meadow lands. 

The berefits of irrigation in a country where 
ran falls frequently and abundantly, are the 
sane as those of manuring. When the water 
used holds in suspension any organic matters, 
they subside while the water remains on the 
fields, and leave a visible layer of manure on 
the aurface, after the water is drained off. An 
example of the fertilizing effects of irrigation is 
seen in the lands along the banks of the Nile 
and Ganges. But the effects of irrigation with 
water that contains no organic sediments, must 
be considered the same as that of rains. Run- 
ning water furnishes to plants some gasses, 
which are absorbed, and in this way are bene- 
ficial. Crops of young and tender plants should 
be irrigated by pure water: it may be repeated 
every two or three weeks when there is any 
want of rain, and the water be allowed to lie on 
the field only three or four days. It is thought 
by English Agriculturists to be injurious to 
meadows to flood them immediately after mowing. 

Warping is a process similar to irrigation : 
the object of this however is more especially to 
obtain the sediments of muddy streams, &c. ; 
the water should never be allowed in either pro- 
cess to remain on the field until stagnated. _[rri- 
gation is most beneficial on land which is well 
irained beneath, so as to allow the water to pen- 


etrate the subsoil, and not stand too long on the | 


surface. Meadow lands are sometimes watered 


in the winter to prevent the injurious effects of 
frost upon the roots of the grass. Irrigation is| 
hot practiced to much extent inthe United States; | 
and the remoteness of many farms from streams, | 


as well as the expense attending the operation, 

will prevent its universal application, even where 

it would be beneficial. M. M. Ropoeas. 
Rochester, N. Y., 1848. 





Reading Farmers.—-Draining —Subsoiling. 


Wer make the following extracts on subjects 
embraced in the above heading, from an interest- 
ing letter written us by Mr. 8. D. Beers, of 
Tompkins county. Speaking of Agricultural 
publications Mr. B. says : 

“I do regret, however, that not more than 
one farmer in ten reads one of any kind. But 
their influence is felt throughout the country— 
for [ often hear the remark made that such and 
such an one is a good farmer. Now, so far as 
my knowledge extends, these very men read 
all they can lay their hands upon on the subject 
of Agriculture. Here is a question— what 
makes them superior farmers? Is it because 
they read and practice what they read,—or is it 
because the same energy that prompts them to 
read, prompts them also to work their farms as 
they should? Perhaps it is both. 

There is one branch of improvement that | 
think very much neglected, viz: Draining— 
and I would respectfully suggest its discussion 
more at large in the pages of the Genesee 
Farmer. There is in the State thousands of 
acres that are not worth $5, that may, by a small 
expense, properly laid out, be made worth $40 
or more per acre—for such lands generally con- 
tain a large share of vegetable matter that will 
produce good corn crops for a number of years 
in succession ; and when stocked to Timothy 
make a meadow far preferable to any natural 
meadow, so highly prized by many. | am now 
speaking from actué! experience on the subject, 
and [| must acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Jesse Buer, who has been the originator of 
many permanent improvements in Agriculture. 

There is another improvement that has agi- 
tated my mind for a number of years—Sudsoil- 
ing. I am of the opinion that we can have a 
soil as deep as we choose to till and fertilize. 
And as we may go down without infringing the 
rights of others, at least to the center, why not 
use it as well as to sweat ourselves in torturing 
a few inches of the surface? I may be mis- 
taken, but do not feel willing to abandon the 
idea until I give it a fair trial, which I intend to 
do this fall. * 

My apology for troubling you with a letter 
so long and poorly arranged, is that my business 
is tilling the soil—and if any suggestion that I 
cen make will be instrumental in producing one 
bushel of wheat, it will, in my opinion, confer a 
greater benefit on mankind than all the fops and 
romance writers in the civilized world. In 
conclusion I would say that | am more capable 
of learning than of teaching others-—end it is to 
this end that my suggestions are really made, 
I wish most heartily it were otherwise, for I feel 
that nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to forward the science of agriculture. 
There is an interest of pleasure, and of profit.” 
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Wool Depots —Their Importance to the Growers 
of Wool. 


Some interesting facts relative to the origin and 
objects of Wool Depots are given in the annexed 


extracts from the report of a discussion at one of. 


the legistative agricultural meetings, in Albany, 
last winter. Wool depots must prove highly 
beneficial to a large class of farmers, and we are 
happy to learn that they are being established 
throughout the country. Mr. H. Buancuarp, 
the procter and successful conductor of a Depot 
at Kinderhook, N. Y., is entitled to much credit 
for his exertions in behalf of the wool growing 
interest—as the pioneer of the enterprise. 
Extracts from Remarks of H. Blanchard, of Kinderhook :— 
Origin and Arrangement of the Depot.—From facts that 
were ascertained by Hon. J. P. Beekman, (then President 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society,) at the State Fair 
held in Poughkeepsie, in 1844, he became convinced that 
the = of Dutchess county, by reason of the superior 
facilities afforded them for the sale of their fine woo!s, were 
procuring from six to eight cents re pound more than many 
wool growers in other sections of the State who produced 
the same quality of wool. The large quantity of fine wool 
rown in that county, offered great inducements for manu- 
turers and purchasers of fine wool to make that a place 
of resort to obtain their supplies, and thus a fair competition 
was awakened, which resulted in a just appreciation of the 
relative value of their woo!s, and remunerating prices to 
the fine wool grower, Soon after Dr. B.'s return, the evils 
consequent upon the system of selling wools in our county, 
as well as elsewhere, became a m.-tter of discussion be- 
tween him and other wool growers in our vicinity and my- 
self. ‘The result of which was a request from them that I 
would open what we now term a ‘‘wool Depot.” The prin- 


ciples involved in the depot system are not new, it being 
conducted upon those of a commission business ; but it is 
only che details and application of these principles to wool 
when received direct from the grower, that had never before 
in this country been applied in the same discriminating 


manner, and with as little expense as by this system. In 
the classification and arrangement of the fleeces, facilities 
are given to the manufacturer to purchase in an intelligent 
manner the style and quality best adapted to his goods, 
while at the same time the grower’s interest is protected by 
the diilerent grades being offered for sale tw such, and such 
only, as require them. 

Upon the delivery of the wool at the depot, each lot is 


——————— 





| to which the’ are applied. The prices here mentioned are 
| taken from the highest range of the present year :—No., 5, 
which is the coarsest grade and used for making coarse say. 
tinetts, baises and the coarser kinds of heavy goods, 29 
|eents; No. 4, used for low flannel, sattinetts and } cloths, 
| 32 cents ; No. 4 De Laine, used for medium kind of worsted 
goods, 33 cents , No, 3, used fur flannels, medium cassimers 
and sattinetts, and low priced broadeluths, 35 ceuts ; No, 3 
De Laine, used for mousselin De Laines and other combing 
| purposes, 36 cents ; No, 2, aJapted to fine fancy cassimeres 
}and medium broadcloths, 39 cents ; Prime 2, 41 eents ; No, 
‘1, 44 cents; Prime 1, 46 cents ; Extra, from 52 to 65 cents, 
|—These high grades are used for the finer qualities of 
/cassimeres and broadcloths. ‘T'he difference between the 
| Nos, 3 and 4, and the De Laine er combing qualities of the 
‘same Nos., consists in length and strength of staple, and 
| not in quality of the fibre—the diflerence between Nos. | 
jand 2, and Prime 1 and 2, in the Prime numbers being 
from high blooded flocks in which the finer portions of 
| the fleece run farther down upon the skirts. thus giving 
| more fine woul in the staplers scale than from iow grade 
|flocks. ‘The extra No. embraces a wider range than either 
{of the other sorts, and is designated by low, medium, and 
high extra, that it may be adapted to merino, a cross with 
'merino and Saxony, and high blooded Saxony flocks. Tig 
quantity of equisitely fine wool receive! at the depot has 
been so small compared with what may be termed tim 
wool, that | have not yet thought it advisable to make 
classes higher than an extra, the average value of which! 
deem to be 60 cents ; although a few fleeces may be found 
in that sort worth 75 or even 85 cents. The clussificatipn 
| will be extended if circumstances seem to require it. Asa 
further i'lustration of the relative value of wool we my 
take the standard of prices applied by some of the lurge 
manufacturers of fine wool to their sorts after the flerces 
| have been parted on the staplers bench. ‘I'wo exanples 
will be given, with the name and price of cach sort :—Super, 
80 cis; Extra, 65 cts, Prime, 52 cts; No. 1. 44 cts ; No. 
2, 38 cts, No. 3, 33 cts; No. 4, 28 ets; No. 5, 25 cts 
Listing 20 to 22 cents. Exira, 90 cte; Picklock, 75, No. 
1, 63; No. 2, 53; No. 3, 45; No. 4, 38; No. 5, 32; No. 
6, 27; No. 7, 23; and Listing 20 cents. 
| I have invariably foand it the case that the fine wool 
manufacturer attaches a much higher value to the fine 
qualities in his sorts than a manufacturer of medium wools 
| would to the same quality of wool ; also that the manufae- 
‘turer of low and medium qualities, attaches a higher value 
to the low qualities, than the fine wool manufacturer does 
to wool of the same grade. Few ifany of the manufacturers 
| of low or medium goods reach a point inthe staplers scale 
| above 50 cents. Tney usually make a less number of sorts, 
| and estimate about five cents difference between each. 


It needs no argument w show that the manufacturer of 


| superfine bruadclothx, cassimeres, sattinetts, flannels or 


| worsted goods, can at the Depot select such wovls as are 


weighed and a receipt given to the owner fur the amount. | exactly suited to his peculiar style of goods, without being 
The fleeces are then carefully examined and classed accor-| Under the necessity of purchasing a single fleece he does 
ding to their quality ; each class or sort is weighed and a| not want ; and that with sneh facilities, it is for his interest 
record made af the weight. [tis then examined with refer-| ‘0 pay 4 fair market price acvording to the relative value of 
ence to its condition. If any portion of the elip is found to | the style or quality he wishes to work : and furthermore 
be unwashed, or partially washed. or to contain filth, tags, | that he is not paying for filth concealed inside of the fleece 
or other substance inside of the fleece, except well washed | instead of wool. 

wool, a ciscount is made upon the weight of such fleeces.| !t is for the interest of the wool grower, as well as the 
A record is made of this discount, and it is charged over to, manufactuser, that they should be brought together with 
the owner and allowed to the manufacturer or purchaser. | the least po-sible expense, and in a manner that the im 
The fleeces, when thus classed, compose a sort of equal | provementes or frauds of the one should not escape the 
value, in quality and condition. When there is any thing | notice of the other. I have the opinion of several manufae- 
in the style or condition of the wool which renders it of turers—who certainly ought to be competent judges of the 
more than ordinary value, or if the owner wishes, it is kept fact—that full five cents per pound intervenes when wovl 





| 


separate from other flocks after being sorted. The various | finds its way from the grower to them through the ordinary 


sorts are known by the following designations : Extra, Prime | Channels ef trade. Under the depot system, the charges 
1, No. 1, Prime 2, No. 2, No. 3 De Laine, No. 3, No. 4 De 
Laine, No. 4, No. 5.. 

There are few flocks, however carefully bred, which wil! 
not embrace three or four of the befure mentioned classes 
many six or even eight of them. Hence the wool grow- 
er under the o|! system, when disposing of his wuol toa 
manufacturer using the lower grades, must expect that such 
a price only will be offered for his whole clip as the lower 

are worth ; and the fine wool manufacturer will not 

c me a pure’ aser unless a large proportion of the clip is 
of a quality snited to his purpose. It will readily be seen 
that t diffieutties may he obviated by a judicious classi- 
fication of the fleeces.— The following statement will show 
the reiative value of the different sorts, and the uses in part 


at present for receiving, sorting and selling, are one cent 
per pound. This covers all the expense except insurance, 
which is one-quarter of one per cent for each three monthe 
the wool! remains in the depot unsold. 

Those who have been tae friends and supporters of this 
| enterprise, by annually depositing their clips, find that it 
affords an excellent opportunity in having it examined by a 
competent judge. and its defects or merits pointed out, and 
by comparing it side by side with other clips, to learn the 
true character of their wool. Those who have not had 
long experience in wool growing will readily admit thet 
this is necessary in order to form a correct opinion of the 
various styles grown. Again: the depot forms a kind of 
an Exchange, at which place, during the season for ‘epost 
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municate and receive information concerning the improve- 


ments each have made, and from the books of the agent | 


determine, from the sorting of diferent flocks, and the prices 
ebt ined for each, which is most profitable, and also where 
those flocks. which produce the style or wool they wish 
w grow, are to be found. Other duties may prevent the 
farmer from bestowing as much time as is necessary to 


procure that information which is essential to become a) 





ting woo!, the growers may meet and compare views, com- | purehases, and he made remarks which were rather un- 


pleasant about its quality—the manner of washing and of 
shearing—and yet | thought perhaps the man was right. I 
thought I had taken care in selecting, but it appeared that 
I had got into the wrong flock. ‘The man got the wool at 
his own price, as I was unacquainted with its real value. 
It was for the agent's interest to get it as cheap as he could, 
and he succeeded. The whole subject way in uncertainty 
—the wooh manufacturers were few—there was no regu- 


successful grower of wool. It very naturally falls within | larity—many of us were unacquainted with the prices, and 


the range or the duties of the agent of a depot to collect just! 


that kind of information most needed by the wool grower ; 
and his interest being identified with theirs, he can have 
no motive for withholding that information. 1 would here 
stop toask the wool growers present, how much real avail- 
able information have you received within the iast ten 
years from that large class of woul buyers who are usually 
known by the nome of agents, specuiators or dea‘ers ? Un- 
less your experience is different frora those with whom I 
have conversed, you will admit that greater facilities are 
fered, under the depot system, to procure just that hind of 
nfurmation which may at once be made available in the 
suceessiul prosecution of the woo! growing business, than 
tave been heretofore enjoyed. 

ft may readily be seen from what has been said, that in 
order to ensure a successful prosecutiou of the Depot sys- 
tem large quantities of woul must be deposited in one place , 
for unless this be the case a sufficient quantity of each sort 
cannot be obtained to mike it worth the attention of the 
manufacturer to visit the Depot and make his own purchases. 
—Again, small establishments would only inerease rather 
than diminish the evils resulting from competition in yelling, | 
for it is apparent that if a large number of individuals have 
an article of the same kind to dispose of, the desire to effect 
asale would ereate a competition among the sellers that 
woud not existif the sale of the whole was to be made by 
one man. In the latter case the competition is with the 
buyers, in the former with the sellers ; for the uncertainty 
of another call from a bayer often operates as an inducement 
wo elove a sale at a lesa price than they believe the article | 
to be worth. 

‘The question will naturally arise, will the mannfacthrer 
approve of this system in making his purchases? Knowing 
them to be a shrewd, cautions, aud persevering class ot 
busiuess mea, always ready to act upun the principle of 
purchasing where they can buy cheapest, and selling where 
best prices can be obtained, before deciding upon the feasi- 
bility of the Depot system, I visited many of the most prom- 
inent manufacturing establisiments, and after presenting 
the object I had in view, received from them assurances 
that it met with their cordiai approbation. lLalso received 
from them much valuable information in regard to the 
relative value of their sorts, the adaptation of the various 
styles and qualities of wool to the different kinds of goods 
manufactured, which it would have been difficult tw obtain 
from any other source. 

Did time permit, [ could here present extracts from numer- 
ous letters received from them, expressing their strong des- 
ire that the enterprize should be undertaken, 





Dr. Beekman being called on to address the meeting, 
said—! was greatly gratified when Mr. Blanchard received 
the invitation from the Society to spread his ideas respec- 
ting the sale of wool before this meeting. The subject is 
of deep interest to the farmer, for tho’ he may grow good 
wool as much as he pleases, if he cannot sell his wool at 
satisfactory rates, he might better quit raising. I have 
been engaged for about twenty five years in raising wool. 
There was a difficulty peculiar to the state of the country, 
in maturing a proper plan to afford the wool grower a fair 
remuneartion ; and when | first engaged, | was placed in 
the dilemma of not knowing the best market or the real 
Value. [engaged a person whom [ thought in every way 
competent to select, and who professed fully to understand 
his business, to choose for me, and the selections were 
thought to be good. There was a good share of morino 
blood, and out Of four or five hundred sheep, some sixty or 
seventy were taken. When the time for shearing arrived. 
the man was lef! to himself to do all. I paid him so much 
a head, and when I went to the barn to see how the shear- 
ing was done, 1! found a quantity of wool—a number of 
we scattered about. The shearing had been done care- 
essly and the wool wasted ; bnt I presumed that this was 








the regular mode, and that nobody was in fault. I took 
the word of the man, being myself unacquainted with the 
business. I took the wool to the agent, who was making 


there was much imposition, in reference tu the value of the 
different flocks. ‘he prices prevalent at the good markets 
were but partially beard and known, and the end was that 
he farmers were grossly imposed upon. | knew a man 
who had a very excellent flock, the wool from which was 
worth at least 40c, He sold to one of these agents for a 
little over 30c., because he was noi conversant with its 
value, The agent, by traducing the wool, succeeded in 
getting it at his own price. He secured it—made the bar- 
guin firm, and then impudently told the man he was a great 
fool to sell at that price—the wool is worth more, but the 
bargain is made and you cannot get oat of it. 

I tried to think of another plan ; and after great reflection, 
I thought, if we could find some man, who knew the vaiue 
of wool, and what prices were paid—a man of good judg- 
ment and of sound sense—the manufacturer might get a 
better bargain, and the farmer a better remuneration. The 
farmers were not conversant with these things—they re- 
ceived their information from the proprietors of the manu- 
facturing establishments. | believed .a system could be 
commenced, which would benefit all the parties to the 
wool trade. 

The machinery of the manufacturer is made for diflerent 
grades ; but he does not want to go to a farmer for a dozen 
different sorts. All flocks have different grades, from fine 
to coarse , and the establishment of a depot such as Mr. 
Blanchard has described, seemed to present a place where 
the farmer could bring his wool, and receive the best prices , 
where the tariff of prices would be well known ; where the 
wool would he assorted and arranged ; and where the man- 
ufacturer could get what he wanted without buying three 
or four times more than he required. The success has been 
most gratifying. The manufacturers go there, instead of 
going about among the farmers. hey come there to buy, 
for they are sure of finding an assortment. It transfers the 


| competition from the farmers to the manufacturers. ‘Ihere 


is often an uneasy desire to sell among the growers, even 
if they make their sale at less than the current price, while 
by the accumulation at the depot, the manofacturers are 
there to compete with each other, and secure to the form- 
er the very t prices. 

There is another topic I would touch upon in connexion 
with this subject, Mr, Chairman, and | have done, As 
events are progressing it cannot be long before we shall 
begin to throw back upon Europe, for the immense quan- 
tittes of wool she has heretofore sent us, our returns of the 
same article. The quantities imported into this country 
from abroad, have for the last few years, been gradually 
lessening and we are now about upon an equipoise. Ac- 
cording to the course of trade and judging of the extent of 
our territory, and our improvement in agriculture, we shall 
soon have wvol to spare, and we shall be called upon to aid 
in clothing the inhabitants of Europe, as we now aid to 
feed them. We must become exporters of the artiele and 
to send it abroad as it comes from the lofts of the farmer, 
evarse and fine, mixed, clean and unclean, will = lead 
to imposition and losses. ‘The wool must be carefully ex- 
amined and sorted, the different qualitics separated and 
numbered, and after undergoing this process it will be ready 
for the European market. Orders will be received from 
thence for particular qualiries and numbers, and it will be 
only when we have thus systematized the work that we 
will be ready to obey their orders. Now, who will be 0 
competent to fill op these orders as the proprietor of a Wool 
Depot, who has » different qualities on hand ready for 
jast such a call? It appears, therefore, a eompetition for 
the article between the manufecturers of our own count 
and those from abroad. By sending wool to a Depot 
enables‘ the farmer to realize the intermediate profits be- 
tween himself and the manufacturer, which would other- 
wise go to some half dozen intermediate agents. 

Froit.—The pects now are that there will be an a- 
bundance of fruit in all this region. Every descriptiom has 


blossomed in great profusion.—Buf. Cum. Adv. 
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Rearing Poultry. 

As the time to lay the groundwork for raising 
poultry is at hand, we will respectfully call at- 
tention to the subject by briefly stating our plan 
for the management of each variety usually 
raised on the farm; and as we hold it to be inti- 
mately connected with the success of each, we 
will state that poultry houses should be thrice a 
year whitewashed, at all times kept clean, well 
ventilated, and have freshly slaked lime occasion- 
ally spread over their floors; that there should 
be constantly kept convenient to the hen-house, 
accessible to the chickens, deposits of old plaster 
or lime and heaps of ashes and sand. The plas- 
ter and lime being essential to enable the hens 
to form the shell of their eggs, and the ashes and 
sand necessary for them to dust in, as protection 
against the chicken lice, which so annoy all 
fowls, both old and young, and which so often 
kill the latter. 


Youne Crickens.—As these are hatched they 
should be taken from the hens and kept in a bas- 
ket lined with wool or cotton, until the hen com- 
pletes hatching out her brood. While the moth- 
er is engaged in this work, the chicks should be 
fed with corn meal dough, moistened with boiled 
milk or the crumbs of pone or wheat bread, sim- 
ilarly moistened, every few hours through the 
day. At night, until the mother has finished 
her labors, let the chickens be restored to the 
nest, unless there be reason to apprehend that 
the nest is lousy ; in that case, it will be best to 
keep the chickens in the basket, protected from 
cold. When the chickens are all hatched, the 
mother and her brood should be placed under a 
coop, which should be so made as to protect her 
and them alike from sun and rain, the slats to be 
so arranged as to admit of the passage of a free 
current of air. The coop should be occasionally 
removed, as it is at all times necessary that the 
young should be keptdry andclean. While the 
chickens are young it would be better that their 
food should be cooked, to prevent their being 
scoured ; and therefore, for some weeks, we 
would confiine them to the crumbs of pone or 
wheat bread, moistened with boiled milk. They 
should be fed thrice a day ; water should be given 
them in a very shallow vessel, which should have 
slats across it to prevent the chickens from get- 
ting in and wetting themselves; the are e xtreme- 
ly tender until they become fledged, and should 
be kept dry. In rainy weather it would be best 
for the mother and her young to be removed to 
the shelter of a room where the chickens could 
be seat from the weather, for we are satis- 
fied that more chickens are killed by getting wet 
than from any other cause. Chives should be 
cut fine and mixed with their food thrice a week. 
Young chickens are subject to diarrhea to cor. 
rect this a tea-spoonful of pulverized chalk or 
charcoal should be mixed with every cup-full of 





meal or other food fed out to them. While the 
mother is confined in the coop, she should be as 
far removed as possble from the dung heap A 
handful of gravel should be placed within her 
reach ; she should have food and water regularly 
given her thrice a day, and care must be taken 
to grease or oil the back part of her head, down 
her neck, and under each wing, to destroy any 
lice with which she may have become infested 
while setting. A small piece of assaftida, if 
kept in the vessel in which the chickens are 
given their water, may »rove both preventive 
and curative of the gapes, a disease which we 
believe to be the result of worms. In chilly days 
we have found it serviceable to mix up a little 
pulverized black pepper with the young chickens’ 
food. We have found builed millet seed an ex. 
cellent food for the young, while we have given 
it uncooked to the old with excellent effect.— 
Hens, while laying, should have their food alter. 
nated, sometimes fodian meal dough, then com 
or buckwheat and again oats. 

In raising young chickens, care must be taken 
to keep them dry, feed them regularly, and give 
them fresh water, which should be renewed 
whenever it may be rendered dirty. 

The nests of the laying as well as the setting 
hens, should be preserved from lice. This may 
be effected by making them of clean straw, pla- 
cing a few tubacco stems at the bottom, dusting 
a little ashes through the nest, and greasing the 
under part of the wings of the hens, where they 
join the body, as also the back of their heads 
and necks. It may be done also, by using snuff 
and grease, instead of grease alone—this last plan 
we do not approve, though effective, as it is apt 
to sicken the hens for a time. 

Garlic, Chives and Shallots, chopped up ver; 
fine and mixed in small quantities with the chick- 
ens’ food occasionally, exert an excellent influ. 
ence upon their health. Young chickens, while 
feeding, should always be protected from the large 
fowls.—American Farmer. 
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Tue American VETERINARIAN, OR Diseases oF AN: 
mats.—S. W. Cole, Esq., Editor of the Boston Cultivator, 
has published a work with the above title, which, after e1- 
amanination, we feel bound in duty to recommend to our 
readers. ‘The author treats the diseases to which animals 
are subject in a plain common sense way, se as to be under- 
stood by farmers generally ; he gives the name of the 
several diseases, describes their symptoms, and prescribes 
the remedies, in so plain and comprehensive a way, that 
any man of ordinary intelligence may treat his own animals 
when diseased, with the certainty of curing them, if their 
eure be practicable. The object of the writer appears fo 
have been to make himself understood,—a thing most la- 


mentably neglected by many other writers,—and we take 


leasure in saying, that he has been singularly successful, 

r he has eschewed all incomprehensible hard — 
terms, and brought his phrases down to the capacities 0 
the unlearned as well as the learned. His book is prac- 
tical, eminently suited to the wants of the agricultural com- 
munity, and should be in the hands of every man W 
owns or rents a farm.—American Farmer. 
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Facts and not theories, or opinions, are the things moss 
wanted for the improvement of agriculture. 
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Answers to Correspondents, 


W. H., of Mount Morris. No ground can be under or 
top drained, without sufficient descent to carry off the 
water, except by conveying it intoftanks or reservoirs, and 
raising it by machinery, as they do in the fens of England 
and the low lands of Holland. 

The destruction of the Canada Thistle involves more 
points and opinions than we have time or space to bestow 
on the subject. We advise W. H. to consult the prize 
essay in the State Agricultural Society's Transactions for 
1946. It contains the whole story—all that can be said on 
the subject. 

Ou the subject of hedges for fencing, we almost despair 
of seeing it succeed in this country. The English White 
Thorn has an enemy in the scale louse, that is fatal to 
it in most localities—and all other substitutes noticed as 
foreign are killed by the mice during our hard winters, who 
burrow in the mulch of dead grass, and the accumulation 
of leaves at the roots. The Native Thorn is nearer right 
fur this purpose than any other indigenous shrub. The 
seeds should be sown in the fall in a bed—kept clean, as 
they require to lie in the earth a year before they come up 
—after which they may be may be set at two years growth. 


W. S., Brandt, N. Y. On looking over the authorities, 
we find no disease of the barn yard fowl, that corresponds 
with your description. We once had oceasionally a fowl 
affected very much like yours, and stopped its progress by 
feeding Indian corn meal dough, in which, to each pint, 
was mixed one table spoonful! of sulpur, and ten drops of 
spirits of turpentine. We have also seen fowls lose the 
use of their legs and die, by eating salted articles. Too 
much salt is always fatal to them. 


0. 8. G., Mantua, O. On your upland sandy soils well 
rotted or composted manures are preferable, and the coarse, 
strawy parts-—chip manures, sawdust, in fact every thing 
that will decompose—use on your clays and retentive 
soils; itrenders them more porous and pervous to water. 
Clover on light and open soils is the only manure that can 
be depended upon for extensive use. 

The disease in cattle called ‘‘ black feet.” is in our 
opinion nothing more nor less than frosted feet. and it is 
not at all unlikely that it is superinduced by the disease on 
grasses and grains known as Ergot or Spurred Rye, as a 
small quantity has the effect ape gen | to decrease the 
circulation of the blood, reducing the pulse from 60 to 40 
inashort time. Cattle affected thus during their exposure 
to extreme cold, would inevitably freeze their extremities. 


Lime, ashes and plaster may be used together. They 
re all alkaline in their base. Sow broadcast on the 
grasses, and plow in for wheat, oats, &c. Plaster is of 
ttle use on low wetland. Ashes, in any shape, are good 
every where—except on very strong clays, on which lime 
is preferable. 

Soiling cattle in the stable, on green food, is the most 
profitable way on small arable farms, as twice the quantity 
may be sustained on the same number of acres, besides the 
great quantity of manure saved, But it is hard to learn 
old dogs new tricks, and you will have to overcome all the 
vld habits and prejudices, before you can carry it into effect. 


J. P., North Clarence, N. ¥. To effect the curing of 


corn in the ear and secure it against the depredations of B 


To Repel the Cureulio. 


Mussrs. Eprrors :—I noticed in the April number of your 
valuable paper, an article relative to the expulsion of the 
curculio from plum trees. 

The remedy spoken of may do well for a farm orchard ; 
but for garden trees. the manure and urine are objectionable, 
for two reasons. The ammonial vapors, or stench, ascend- 
ing from the manure and urine and diffusing itself through 
all the atmosphere in the neighborhood, is almost as offen- 
sive to our olfactories, as to those of the curculio, Also, 
the unsightly appearance of a heap of manure under a 
fruit tree, is objectionable, and more particularly so to the 
keen eptics of the fairer sex. I purpose offering a substi- 
tute, which if successful with you, will be far preferable to 
any kind of manure or urine. The curculio, like all insects 
and animals an innate principle called instinct, 
and this instinct guides and directs them to where they can 
subsist and propagate their species. 

The plum seems to be their favorite place of congregating, 
and the ground beneath as favorable a place for multiplying 
their species as any other. Whether they cherish an 
** eternal hate” to the plum, and therefore persecute it ‘‘ to 
the death,” or whether they carry in their bosoms the 
“* glowing fires of affection,” and destroy it with their pen- 
etrating love, I know not—it matters not—within their 
reach, the plum dies. The curculio cannot propagate its 
species ona dry and barren rock, or any other substance 
akin to it, Therefore in laying a close pavement of brick 
from the body to the circumference of the tree, and kept 
clean, the plum at once becomes proterted—the curculio 
takes the hint— comes not near, or quits the premises 
altogether, and leaves us to the full enjoyment of regaling 
our palates with the most delicious sweets of one of the 
finest of fruits. ( Richmond, Ia., 1848.) A. N,N. 

* The insect deposits its egg in the young fruit ; it there 
hatches and feeds upon the fruit until it drops. ‘The grab 
then enters the ground, and ina space of three weeks or 
so is supposed to have completed its transformation to the 


beetle form. We have observed some instances where 


paving seemed effectual, and particurally in a garden in 
Ohio, where the trees were closely paved around, and clean 
swept every day, not a curculio was to be found ; but in 
other cases paving has proved fruitless.—Ep. 
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Sowine Wueat i Jucy.—J. Jones, of Wheatland Md., 
writing to the American Farmer, in answer to an inquiry 
on the subject of sowing wheat in July, gives some facts 
which will be interesting to many of our readers. We are 
not aware that the same method (and time) of sowing wheat 
is practised in other sections of the country than Delaware 


and Maryland. Mr. Jones says : ‘‘I have made enquiries of 


several of the friends of early sowing, and have been in- 
formed by a neighbour of Mr. Hossenger. of Newark, Dela- 
ware—who was the firs: to sow wheat in July in this country 
—that his ice has been for five or six years, to sow 
wheat amongst his corn in July, and cultivate it in, from 
which practice he has obtai as high as 25 bushels per 
acre. 1] also understand, that during that time he has not 
failed to make a good crop but once. Mr. Hossenger con- 
tinues eo anes others in that neighbourhood 
have adopted the same plan; others have sown cornstalk 
fallow, and even clover-lay, with a like good result. Mr. 
Hossenger and most others, do not approve of turing 
down their wheat, either in fall or spring. But Mr. Wim. 
, one of the best and most successful farmers of St. 





vermin, we would recommend the erection of an pen 
dent building of proper size ; the sides diverging one foot 
in ten, cevered with 4 inch boards with 1} inch openings, and 
the roof with projecting eaves and end cornices—and either 
set upon pillars of wood the height of a wagon bottom, or 
the posts to reach down that distance to a stene foundation 
—one foot in width of each pillar to be covered with tin 
or sheet iron, to prevent any possibility of access to ver- 
min. There should be a passage or hall in the center, with 
bins made of 4 inch stuff, as well as the . 


- _— 


_ Tae sext Starx Fatr.—At a recent meeting of the 
Lxecative Committee of the N, Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, tt was determined to hold the next State Fair on the 
5th, 6th and 7th of September next — instead of the 12th, 
13th and 14th of that month, as had been previously ap- 
apn The Fair, as we have before stated, is to be held 
at Buffalo, 





wheat with sheep. Possibly pasturing with sheep would 
be no disadvantage if fly was in the wheat. I should prefer 
to risk the fly, and not pasture. The July wheat sowers 
are generally our best farmers, and our best farmers gener- 
ally at this day of agricultural improvement, put in all their 
fallow wheat wish the drill. Ihave not sown any yet in 
standing corn, but I 4hink I will put in in that way next 
July, and either cultivate or have a machine made with five 
drills, nine inches apart, to ron between the rows of corn. 
I have been in the habit of planting with the drill in rows 
four feet six inches apart, and one stalk in the hill, one foot 
apart in the rows. Although I have seen others sowing 
wheat in July with great success, | have never yet sown 
any till near the last of August, and too often, late in 4 
tember. I am so well satisfied with the practice of Mr. 


George's Hundred, is in the habit of povtaring his July sown 
I 


Hossenger, that I shall try to git in all my whet this year, 
at least a month earlier than! have ever done before.” 
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Summer Management of Trees. 


‘* As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” is a 
very old and true maxim, and one that should be 
remembered by all cultivators of trees. We 
believe the ordinary mode of proceeding is, to 
allow trees to grow as nature and circumstances 
may direct during summer, and in winter or 
spring correct by pruning, &c., any defects or 
deformities that may have arisen. This is not 


what we call good culture, and this is what most 
people are, or ought to be, aiming at now-a-days. 


Just about this time, (the Ist of June,) young 
trees will be pushing vigurously, and as a gen- 
eral thing, will have made growth enough to 
enable the cultivator, (their tutor,) to perceive 
what form they are about to assume—whether 
the young branches are proceeding from the 
right place, and in the right direction, to reach 
the desired form. If they are not, they should 
be set right at once, by rubbing off shoots that 
are not wanted, pinching the top off to retard 
such as are pushing too vigorously, to the detri- 
ment of others. An equality of growth among 
the shoots intended for the main branches, or 
frame-work of the tree, should be maintained ; 
and where a surplus of small branches in the 
interior are appearing, giving the tree a bushy 
or twiggy look, a sufficient number of them 
should be removed to allow the others to acquire 
a full and vigorous growth. 

A standard tree, in an orchard, should have 5 
or 6 feet of a clean, straight stem. Straightness 
can be perfectly obtained by keeping the young 
tree tied to a stake, until it has acquired strength 
and firmness enough to support itsa)f in a straight 
ee. All shoots proceeding from the stem, 

low the first tier of branches forming the head, 
should he rubbed off with the hand while tender, 
as, if allowed to grow, they retard the develop 
ment of the head, and impair the form and habit 
of the tree. In forming the head of a young 
standard, a vigorous upright shoot should be se- 
cured for a leader, and three or four others of 


-effectual. 
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the most vigorous to form branches or bougts 
A laxness or slenderness of habit can be coy. 
rected by pinching off the ends of the branche, 
producing a more horizontal growth. 

Dwarf trees require more care than standard 
as their forms are more artificial. These show’; 
branch near the ground, say 8 inches to a foo 
If the young tree, when planted, had not brane! 
ed so low, it ought to have been cut down ; 
within three or four buds of the point wher 
the first branches are desired. Those who hay 
planted young trees intended for dwarfs or pyn. 
mids, no doubt, attended tc this matter at th 
time of planting. And now, they must see thy 
a regularity and uniformity of growth is goin 
on—that the leader is proceeding vigorously w. 
wards, and the side branches nicely balanced~ 
one not robbing and outgrowing, or overgroy. 
ing the others—this is the point. We have jus 
spoken of the methods of obtaining this equi. 
librium of growth. 

In alate number of the Farmer we spoke ¢) 
the form most suitable for the various fruit trees, 
under certain circumstances, and the suggestion 
we briefly offer now are simply intended to aid 
the unpracticed hand in producing these forns 
In all cases we advise caution—too litttle pruning 
is not so bad as too much—too many shoots 
branches far better than too few. It will be 
well for every cultivator to acquire a knowledge 
of vegetable physiology—the theory of horticu: 
ture, as well as a skilful practical use of th 
knife. When he has done this, and studie 
well the peculiar habits of growth and bearing 
of the various trees, then he wili have them e 
tirely under his control, and will be able efiec 
safely, and easily, any desired result. We have 
all much to learn on these points, and the orc 
ard and garden is a good school. 
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Protection of Fruit. 

Just at this time, when fruit is about ripening 
birds and insects commence their attacks. Cher 
ries, on account, perhaps, of their early ripen 
ing, and delicacy of texture, suffer most ; indeed, 
in many places it is difficult to save any. One 
of the most effectual methods of catching insect 
is to have numbers of phials half filled with 
sweetened water, hung in the tree—the insect: 
will make their way into them. We have hear! 
of thousands being trapped in a day. 

Close netting has frequently been used to pre 
tect fruit from birds, but is seldom completely 
A simple method, by means of pieces 
of looking glass, was given in the last number 
of the Farmer, in Gleanings from our Foreigt 
Exchanges, which it appears has been found ef: 
fectual, and we find it copied far and wide it 
the Horticultural Journals of Europe and this 
country. 
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THE SILVER FIR—( Picea Pectinata.) 


PPA PLP 


Tus beautiful evergreen is yet comparatively 
rare in American collections, and particularly 
in this part of tie country. The American 
species, Picea dalsamea, is common ; indeed it 
may be found in almost every collection of trees, 
large or small. There is a striking difference 
in the character of the two trees. The balsam 
ir is of a compact, upright growth ; the foliage, 
as well as the branches, have an erect, dense 
dabit. The Silver Fir attains a much larger 
size, the branches divergiug in a horizontal di- 
rection, and the foliage in the same way, comb- 
like, as the name implies, and the silvery lines 
underneath are much more distinct. It sueceeds 
well in this country. We have seen noble 
specimens at the east, and we have on gur own 
ground one that is 7 years planted, and has now 
attained 12 feet high. Its annual growth is about 
2 to 24 feet. Among evergreen trees, a taste 
for which is rapidly increasing, the Silver Fir 
iseminently worthy of a place. We copy the 
above figure and the following description from 
the London Horticultural Mugazine :— 


Picea, D. Don, (the, silver fir.) — Derived 
from pix, in allusion to the pitch which the trees 
produce. Evergreen trees. 

Picea pectinata, Don (comb-leaved Silver 
Fir.)—Leaves nearly flat, disposed in rows like 
the teeth of a comb, solitary, turned up at the 
points, on the upper side dark green, with two 





‘silvery lines underneath, whence the name of 


Silver fir. Cones large, cylindrical, erect, six 
to eight inches long, with blunt closely pressed 
scales of a brown color when ripe. 

An erect growing noble tree, scattered over 
a great many countries, and long since praised 
by the prince of Latin poets for its unequalled 
beauty. It fills some of the forests of the Alps, 
the Carpathian mountains, the South of Ger- 
many, the Uralian, Altaic, and Ba:kal mountains, 
and may be considered to be indigenous to the 
mountains of Central Europe, and those of the 
west and north of Asia. It assumes its most ma- 
jestic appearance in Italy, in Germany, and 
especially in the neighborhood of Strasburg, on 
low, deep, loamy lands near to the Rhine. It is 
not to be found naturally in Scotland, and there 
is very little ground for supposing that it is a 
native plant in England. Its most celebrated 
locality is that of Olympus, the trees of this species 
contributing to form that noble wood, by which 
that famous seat of the gods is surrounded. 


The silver fir has been planted in consider- 
able numbers around gentlemen’s seats, and it 
will be generally observed in such situations 
towering above all other trees. When young 
the tree is an exceedingly s'ow grower, often 
losing its leading bud from the effects of spring 
frosis. In their young state the plants grow 
much better in Scotland than in England, and 
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perhaps this is to be accounted for by the fact 
that there, when the tree is excited by fine 
weather to put ‘orth its tender snoots, nipping 
frosts are by no means so common as in Eng- 
land, or, in other words, the climate is not so 
uncertain as it is in the latter country. 


Its love for deep loamy soil has very much 
operated against its being planted in this country 
in great numbers ; for the land which suits it 
best is more profitably employed in growing 
corn crops, &c. Nevertheless, in all places 
where ornament is required it will continue to 
offer many attractions over some other ever- 
greens. After it has attained to the age of ten 
or twelve years, it commences to grow rapidly, 
making annual shoots of from two to three feet 
in one season. 

Virgil was right in ascribing to it the attri- 
bute of beauty. It has nothing of the tortuous 
ramification which forms the delight of the 
painter, nor is it calculated to elevate the mind 
when the winds are high, or during a storm : 
we hear not the shouting of the tempest in 
its lofty top. In the oak, for instance, the 
voice of Nature is loud and deep ; but in all the 


apart, in lines six inches asunder ; for if plante 
at a greater distance apart, they will be found 
to make strong side branches, often robbing the 
leading shoot, which is, besides, very liable 
injury by frost. It will be worth while to inser 
dead branches (cut in summer so as to retain 
their leaves, ) throughout the lines: this will war 
off the effects of spring frosts, and will be found 
to answer better than planting them under ok 
trees, as is done in several nurseries in Surrey. 
Two year’s seedlings are 10s. per 1,000, ang 
transplanted plants, nine inches high, are frou 
15s. to 20s. per 1,000. Amongst the synop. 
ymes which are applied to this plant are P. taz. 
ifolia and P. excelsa. 


Straw berries. 


Mr. Barry :—I wish to inquire if you, or some of your 
correspondents can inform me the cause of the unfruittul. 
fulness in some strawberries that I set in August 1845—1he 
soil a sandy loam, furrowed with a plow three feet ¢ 
plents 8 inches in the rows, the rows dressed with 
manure ; the first winter covered with sea weed of differen 
kinds that lands on the sea-shore ; second winter hore 
manure and straw. In 1846 and 1847 they were falld 
blossoms, and grew beautifully, the wonder of all that saw 
them, but produced not one perfect berry. Some have sail 





individuals of the Conifere there is only a shrill | at they grew too luxuriant ; some that they were all mie 
| others all female. Iam not satisfied as to the true cause, 


hissing sound, which in minds attuned to such | for they were taken from a bed in my garden that bore wel 

things awakens a feeling of extreme solitariness. | the season before, of Keen's Seedling and Hanthois, By 

Its leaves are full of beauty and will suffer the | ranning a cultivator between the rows and hoeing, not: 
> , ‘ 


| weed was to be seen in them the first two years, but they 
Within a few days | 


minutest examination ; its branches are disposed | got to be very thick in the rows. 


horizontally, and sometimes may be observed at 
a great distance, and to advantage against a clear 
sky. The trunk is straight and unbending, 
rising to a majestic height, and the tree altogether 
may be justly considered as one of those which 
adds dignity to the spot where it rises. 


The propagation and culture of this plant are 
accomplished much in the same way as in the 
common pine. The cones should be gathered 
in December, subjected to a very slight degree 
of kiln-drying, and then thrashed on a floor, as 
‘dlintaiensiched in the case of the larch. When 
sifted, and freed as much as possible from the 
broken pieces of the cones, &c., they should be 
kept in a dry place till the middle of March, and 
sown in beds of light loamy soil, placing the 
seeds so as that the plants may rise at about an 
inch apart from each other ; and this will be 
best insured by reckoning one seed in every 
four as likely to vegetate. 

This, perhaps, will be better understood when 
it is stated that Silver firsseed is always bad, and 
requires to be sown very thick to have a good 
close crop. In moist soil a covering of half an 
inch will be sufficient, and in dry soils it may 
be increased to three quarters of an inch, and 
even one inch. When the plants have been two 
years in the seed bed they may be transplanted 
into nursery lines, in the very richest soil that 
can be had, only it is not proper to use fresh 
manure. They should stand about two inches 





ave plowed them all up, and planted potatoes. It was e 
timated by some that I should have 2) to 40 bashels th 
first season. Respectfully yours, 

Nantucket, Mass., 1848. S. B. Swarm. 

Remarxs.—It is no uncommon thing fir 
plants, taken from a bed that had been produe 
tive to prove utterly sterile by what is usually 
termed “running out,” owing to an imperfect 
development of the pisti/s or fructifying organs 
of the flower. The Keen’s Seedling, thougt 
usually perfect in its flowers, wil] occasionally 
run out, and the Hautbois frequently. The 
Cincinnati mode of strawberry culture, as de 
scribed by N. Loneworrn, Esq., the gret 
teacher of strawberry philosophy, is to plas 
pistillate or female plants, with a few staminales 
or males among them to fertilize them—say one 
to a dozen. Mevey's Seedling is one of the 
largest and finest pistillate varieties, and the 
Early Scarlet one of the best for fertilizing 
The Early Scarlet, the Alpine and Wood straw- 
berries scarcely ever fai] to produce a full crop 
by themselves, having perfect blossoms. 

Mr. Lonewortn and others at Cincinnati wil 
not admit that plants ever “ run out,”’ that is, be 
come defective in stamens, and thus partially 
changed in character ; but we have yet to find 
evidence that they do not. 


~~ eee 
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Burrato Horticotturat Soctery.—The Com. At 
vertiser speaks well of the exhibition held by the above 
Society on last Tuesday afiernvon and evening. Tulip 
were of course the principal feature. 
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things both pleasing and instructive. In the 
culture of fruit, particularly, we find a rapid 
progress. 

At the garden of Aaron Erickson, Esq., 
whose elegant residence is on Main-street, we 
jound the most complete and best managed col- 
lection of garden fruit trees we have seen in 
ihis state. His dwarf pears, and cherries, and 
apples, were in full bloom, and though only 
planted four years ago, have attained a large 
size, and perfect, beautiful, form. His dwarf 
cherries, particularly, are the finest we have 
ever seen, being a complete mass of bloom, 
from the grouad to the top. The sceptic about 








































ad dwarf trees should visit Mr. E.’s garden. His 
1845—the strawberry and raspberry borders, his asparagus 
ane veds, his peach trees, and grape trellises, are 
differen all in the finest and most propuctive state ; and, 
nter bore indeed, the whole garden is a model—and all is 
tn managed, under the direction of Mr. E., by a 
have sai man who does not pretend to be a gardener. 
» all ak Mason Jno. Wixttams, whose residence is 
‘ue cause 
hese wi on Jay-street, near Brown’s Square, has a com- 
thois. Bs plete and well managed establishment. We 
‘a went to see his famous tulip show, but found 
w days | much more to admire. The grounds comprise 
It was es wo or three acres, and are somewhat marred in 
shels ( TAM appearance by a collection of peach and other 
Swats. fruit trees that eccupy the place of a lawa in 
ning fir front; but their good keeping prevents them 
produe from being unsightly. The garden is judiciously 
usuallt divided into compartments; the walks are well 
nperfec made and edged with dwarf box ; the collection 
or of fruit is extensive, and the trees are all in a 
thougt healthy, vigorous condition. The strawberry 
sionally border, filled with a few only of the best sorts, 
: looks promising. Mr. W. took the first pre- 
as de (age ium last year, and probably will again, for the 
‘ grea largest specimens. A neat Flower Garden is 
plan situated at the rear entrance to the house, well 
minaltt filled with the finest of the perpetual Roses, and 
say one other choice plants, and beds are in readiness 
of the for verbenas and choice annuals. 
and the We were much pleased to find an extensive 
Hilizing. collection of Evergreens, recently planied, em- 
} straw: bracing nearly all the species usually to be had 
ill crop inthe nurseries. Mr. J. M. Wairney, brother- 
’ in-law of Mason Wixturams, who directs the 
ati will 3} management of the garden, is passionately fond 
t is, be- of Evergreens, and is collecting from every 
artially quarter. Mr. Warrsyey is nursing carefully 
to find some cedars taken by his own hand from Mount 
Vernon, close to the grave of Wasmineron, 
and a few seeds collected by him in Havanna, 
a during a visit there last winter. We admire the 
1e above taste that thus picks up by the way, little objects 


Tul HR of interest, to be planted around home—how 
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many pleasant remembrances they may impart 
jin after. years. The garden of the traveler 
might be a delightful Museum. Mr. Williams 
|has constructed on each side of the hall door, a 
‘neat window garden, each sufficient to contain a 
nice collection of plants, and furnish winter bo- 
quets. A magnificent Hoya carnosa, (wax plant) 
‘is now in full bloom. These window gardens, 
by the way, are simple, excellent arrangements, 
‘and we must commend them strongly to persons 
|who wish to cultivate window plants properly. 
They are delightful in connection with the 
drawing room, in winter, and every family of 
taste might enjoy one. 

D. W. Powers, Ese., on Exchange-street, 
on the west bank of the Genesee, has a charm- 
ing little place. His grounds—about an acre— 
is almost in the form of a semi-circle. The 
house stands well back from the street, and the 
ground in front, the width of the house, is laid 
out in beds, filled with ornamental trees, shrubs 
and plants—and all edged with dwarf box, clip- 
ped and keptin perfect order ; indeed, altogether 
the best specimens of box edging around Roch- 
ester. On either side of these beds is a well 
kept, pretty lawn. In our opinion, Mr. P. 
made a mistake in planting teo many standard 
fruit trees, and making too many straight walks ; 
but, these blemishes are diminished by the gen- 
eral good keeping. He has recently erected, 
in connection with the dwelling, a beautiful little 
green house, a drawing of which we intend 
soon to give. Mr. Powers’ is a place that our 
citizens may point to with pride and pleasure. 


Ee ee ~ ~ — 


Horticulture in Alabama, 





NoTHING gives one a more definite idea of the extent and 
variety of soil and climate of our Union than a comparison, 
at this season of the year, of accounts of the season in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. For example, we have to-day 
received letters from Maine and New-Hampshire speaking 
of snow, and two feet of frost in the ground here, while 
the following extract from the letter of a zealous amateur in 
Mobile, dated March 10th, speaks of a crop of young peas, 
and shoots 8 or 10 inches long already. 

‘+1 think the climate and soil here will do very well for 
pears, on either pear or quince stucks, I have about 500 
young trees planted, embraciug nearly al) the finest varie- 
ties ; over 200 of them are on quince stocks ; these latter 
show, at this time, a fine new growth of from 8 to 10 inches, 
and some of the trees have young pears upon them, now 
going on finely. I suppose this sounds strangely to north- 
ern ears, where I presume all fruit trees still have the look 
of drear winter. 

“‘T have in my young orchards about 260 plum trees, 160 
cherry, 100 apricots, and about 1400 peach and nectarine 
trees, besides some of all the other fruit trees ; and I am 
resolved to give them a fair trial. Ihave also about 250 
apple trees, among which are 12 of ‘‘Early Joe’s;” these 
latter I had from Exrpwancer & Barry of Rochester, N. 
Y.. with 100 = on quince stocks ; and every tree is living 
and doing well. 

‘«[ have some doubts regarding the success of plums, 
cherries, and apricots here. The northern peach trees do 
very well here ; and, although they are transferred to this 
warm climate, some of their northern habits stick rery closely 
to them. They bloom at least from two to three weeks later 
every spring than our native peach trees, which almost en- 








tirely preserves them from the spring frosts. — Horticulturist. 
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Horticultural Intelligence. 


Tue Horticultural Society of the Valley of 
the Genesee held its first exhibition, for the sea- 
son, on the 20th of May, in the City Hall of 
Rochester. The display of tulips, particularly, 
was gorgeous. Major Jno. WitLiams presented 
80 varieties. Beautifal boquets, vases, &c., | 
were presented by Mrs. L A. Warp, Mrs. 8. | 
O. Smira, Mrs. E. F. Smira, Mrs. G. W. Bur- 
BANK, Mrs.‘J. W. Bissert, Miss Suaw, and| 
others. 25 specimens of wild flowers were 
presented by L. Werneretu, Esq. A collection 
of pot plants and cut flowers were presented by 
Ex.iwancer & Barry. 

Large, handsome, well grown cucumbers 
were shown by Messrs. Huca Mutnouvanp, 
and Bens. Hix, and asparagus, by Mr, Mutt- 
HOLLAND. In vegetables there was a great de- 
ficiency, but the flowers were select and admi- 
rably arranged, making the exhibition, on the 
whole, one of the most satisfactory we have) 
seen. 

The following is the notice of the opening! 
of the Weekly Exhibitions of the Massachusetts | 
Horticultural Society : 


' 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society will open their! 
Weekly Exhibitions for the coming season at Horticultural | 
Hall, School-street, May lsth, at 12 o'clock, A. M., by a} 
grand display of pot plants : including Roses, Pelargoniums, 
Fuchstas Cacti, Calceolariss, Cinerarias and Heaths. Also, | 


Bouquets and Cut Flowers. 
The Albany and Rensselaér Society held its| 
Annual Meeting, at Albany, on the 6th of May, | 
and elected the following officers :— 
President—Joei. Ratrneone, of Bethlehem. 
Vice Presidents—D. Tuomas Vait, Troy: Dr. Henman | 
Wenve tt, Albany ; Ezra P. Douw, Greenbush. i 
Secretary—B. P. Jounson, Albany. 
Trea.urer—A. E. Brows, Albany. 
Managers — Amos Bricos, Schaghticoke; Stephen E. | 
Warren, Troy; J. M. Lovett, <i > Wm. Buswell, 
Troy ; J. Mclb Mcintyre, Bethlehem , Jas. Henry, Water- 
vliet ; Wm. Newcomb, Pittstown ; James Wilson, Albany ; 
A. Osborn, Watervliet. 
The following arrangement for exhibitions ne 


the season was adopted : 

At Avsany, 2d Wednesday, 14th June—For fruits, cher- 
ries, strawberries, flowers, vegetables, &c. 

At Tuo, 2d Wednesday, 12th July—For fruits, cherries, 
currants, gooseberries, raspberries, flowers, vegetables, &c. 

At Atgpany, September—Annual Show. 

At Atpany, 2d Wednesday of February, 1849. Annual 
Meeting—Fruit, flowers, &c. 


The Buffalo Horticultural Society held its first 
exhibition on Tuesday, 23d of May. 





Ripe field strawberries were brought to this 
city on the 16th of May, by Mr. Exuior, of 
Greece. The Grecians have a warm soil—the 
best in this part of the country for early crops. 
Some of them ought to plant 10 acres of straw- 
berries, to supply a few of the 30,000 worthies 
of Rochester with a dish now and again. 


Fine, full grown cucumbers were brought in 
about the 12th of May, by Mr. H. Mutnoneanp, 
whose fine market garden is in Brighton, just 





‘ 





lon the city line. Mr. M. furnishes the best of 


vegetables, but they are monopolized by a few, 
who know what is good in that way. His crop 
this season is unusually fine and forward, and 
conveys a useful lesson to those who feel an jin. 
terest in this most useful branch of culture, 
Mr. Joun Coucan, his gardener, deserves to 
be well spoken of. 


— 


The fruit crop at the present moment looks 
unusually promising in this region. If no un- 
timely frost should occur hereafter, the crop will 
be fine. Strawberries will be produced ip 
greater abundance and variety than ever before, 
Hon. Isaac Hrtxis has 12 varieties that prom. 
ise well; many other gardens have ms cqlee. 
tions in the best state of culture. East and 
North of us, the more tender fruits are much 
injured by the winter. . 


The Northern Spy Apple. 

We are indebted to Mr. Jouxson, a fruit dealer of thie 
city, fora basket of this fruit, the finest we have seep 
Not one measures less than 11 inches in circumference 
smooth, fair, and highly colored, and as fresh to-day. (May 
28,) as if it were February. We are indebted to Jas. i, 
Warts, Esq., for specimens at various times, and from 
various sections of the country, alike beautiful and every 
way fine, 

We wish our friend Corpocx, of Buffalo, and his friends 
who, at his festival, placed the Spitzenburg above the 
Spy, could see these, and taste them ; we venture to say 
if they did, they would very svon pronounce a reversal o/ 
judgment. 


We are indebted to B. P. Jounson, Esq.. of Albany, 
Corresponding Secretary of the N. York State Agriculwurai 
Society, and Corresponding Secretary of the Alen and 
Renssalaer Horticultural Society, for a copy of the Aunual 
Report, Constitution, Rules and List of Premiums of the 
latter society, and for the following Circular which we 
commend to the attention of Fruit Growers, Nurserymen 
and Horticultural Societies. The Convention, no doubt. 
will be well attended, and productive of beneficial results 
to pomology. 
POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION, 
Acricu.Torat Rooms, 
Albany, May 16, 1848. 

P. Barry, Esq.:—DearSir—On the 9th of March last, the 
Executive Committee of the N. Y. Stave AGRICULTURAL 
Society, passed a resvlation inviting the Frorr Growers 
and nurserymen of the United States and Canadas, to holds 
Pomological Convention during the meeting of the society, 
at the next annual show and fair at Bufialo, on the Ssh, 6h 
and 7th of september next. 

The importance of such a convention it is presumed will 
be duly appreciated by all who are interested in the subject, 
and the most auspicious results are anticipated from the 
deliberations of the convention. 

It is proposed to have the sessions of the convention 


| commence on Friday preceding the mecting of the society, 


(the Ist of September,) and to continue during the ensuing 
week, until the close of the fair. Accommodations will be 
furnished to all gentlemen who may attend, and they are 
4, wg t uested to report themselves on their arrival 
to Pror. ee Corrock, who will furnish them with 
every necessary . 

On behalf of the society, | am desired to extend to you 
an invitation to be present on that occasion, to aid in the 
deliberations of the convention. 

lam, we Respectfully, 
our obedient servant, 
BR. P. Jownson, 
Correspondmg J 
The society with whieh you are connected, . must [¢ 


specifully requested to send delegates. 
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best o > done}, is best incorporated with the milk, by putting it 
af f L A D I E 8 DE P A RT M E N T 7 with twice its quantity of new warm miik from the cow, 
a lew SS SS === |and add warm water to raise its temperature to ninely-eight 
iS cro “he D x “6 degrees. Stir it ull perfeetly limpid, add cream to milk, 
rd - The Manufacture of Cheese. land then put in rennet, that t)e same stirring may mix both 
eS . 2 }at once with the same mass. If milk is eurdied below 
an in. For the benefit of those of our readers who are engaged leighty-four degrees, the cream is more liable to work off 
ulture n cheese dairy ing we make the following extracts from a [with the whoy. Aa extreme of heat will have a like effect. 
le essay by Mr. Atoxzo d.. Fish, of Litehtield, Her-|  Curdiing heat is varied with temperature of the air, or 


ilu 
wer county, embracing experiments made by him ia the | ihe iabituy of the ilk tw cool after adding rennet. A fine 
panufactare and management of cheese, At the January | cloth spread over the tub while the milk is curdling will 
necting (184%,) of the N.Y. State Ag. Society, Mr. Pisa | prevent the surface from being cooled by circulation of air. 
vas awarded a premium of 359 for his essay, or statement. | No jarring ef the milk, by walking apon a springy tloor or 


t } A 
Py iwi i oe ree heres ictions of the Society otherwise, should be allowed while milk is eurcling, as 
n ¢ 134/, goon tO DS PUlitane it prevents a perfect coherence. 

Op wil! {living been personally engaged in 1845, in some 69 dai- Rennet.—Various opinions exist as to the best mode of 
ced ip es, which were located In some thirteen towns and four) saving rennet, and that is generally adopted which is 
janties, and more or less in the same manuer the past two | supposed will curdle the most milk. I have no objection 

before ears, | have observed a marked difference in the capacity | to any mode that will preserve its strength and flavor, so 
prom. { souls for producing herbage, under different modes of| that it may be sme/t and ¢asted with good relish, when put 

cqlec. ultare, and the various conditions and treatment, of cows, | into the milk, Any composition not thus kept, | deem unfis 
fecting theircapacity for milk, both as regards guality and | for use, as the coagulator is an essential agentin cheesing 

st and wantity. The inconvenient and improper fixtures, in many | the eurd, and sure to impar: its own flavor. The rennet 
much stances, for making and curing cheese, which are to be| never should be taken from the calf, ull the excrement 

, und, all unite in convincing me, that any set of rules for| shows the animal to be in perfect health. It should be 
aking cheese would not be practicable, even with the {emptied of its contents, salted and dried, without scraping 

ss ost proficient cheege maker ; because, or rinsing, and kept dry for one year, when it will be fit for 





in the first place, milk is a fluid very liable to be varied/nse. It should not be allowed to gather dampness, or its 
quality by impure water, by damp and unventilated | strength will evaporate. ‘To prepare it for use, into ten 


tables, change of diet, excess of feeding, excitement of | gallons of water, (blood warm,) put ten rennets, churn or 


at te super, irregular milking, salting, &c., which destroys its | rub them often for 24 hours, then rub and press them to get 
hieun uscepubliity to produce like results. ; the strength, stretch, salt and dry them as before. They 
y. (May 2, Cheese, when pressed and exposed in a curing pro-| will gain strength for a second use, and may be used when 
Jas. Hi ss, is no less easily affeeted, and is equally liable to be| the weather will admit of soaking them to get the full 
nd fee aried in texture and flavor, by size of cheese, exposure to strength. Make the liquor as sali as can be made, strain 
d every xcess Of heat, bad air, &c., the eilect of which I shall and settle it, seperate it from sediment, (if any,) and it is 
ereafter notice. ‘There are, however, leading principles | fit for use. Six lemons, two ounces of cloves, two ounces 
friend hich form the basis of operations, and should be closely | of cinnamon, and two ounces of common sage are some- 
Sve the Jhered to, in all cases, in the process of manufacturing | times added to the liquor to preserye its flavor and quicken 
» to way heese. Salt, Rennet, heat and pressure, are the principal its action. If kept cool in a stone jar, it will keep sweet 
areal of nts used in converting milk into cheese, the flavor and | any length of time desired, and a uniform strength can be 
; ure of which is determined by their proportionate use, | secured while it lasts. Stir it before dipping off to set milk ; 
fueir proportion is varied by different dairymen, according |take of it enough to curdle milk firm in 40 minutes. 
ae ) their notions of propriety, as best adapted to their expe-| Squeeze or rub through a rag anatio enough to make the 
Albany, fience,fixtures, &ec. Hence arise the great inequalities in| curd a cream color, and stir it in with the rennet. When 
cultural airies, in the same neighborhood, and even in the same | milk is curdled so as to appear like a solid, it is divided 
ny and ryrooms may be fodnd as many diferent qualilies of | into small particles, to aid the separation of the whey from 
Aunual heese as there are frait in an apple orchard. Some of|the curd. This is often teo speedily done, to facilitate the 
) of the ese are matured at an early period, while others mature | work, but at a sacrifice of quality and guantily. 
ich we ler, and are unsuited to the same market, | The three indispensable agents. heat, rennet and pressure, 
Bey mee Much of the cheese being contracted for before it is made, | rightly applied, must keep pace with each other in effect. 
in the early part of the season) both buyer and maker are | The two former operating to subdivide, the latter to aid co- 
results able to be disappointed, in the cheese being suited to the | hesion, by bringing the particles of a sameness closer in 


irket for which it is designed, destroying the confidence | contact. This should be skilfully and studiously applied in 
( purchasers, and injuring the interest of the dairymen. |a mild way, according to the capacity of the curd to receive 
i is therfeore necessary, that makers should have sufficient | it. The less friction in working the curd the less waste. 
' nowledge of the science to determine the result of their | [f heat is raised too fast, or commenced while the curd is 
rictice, Which cannot be learned from verbal instruction. |too young. the effect of the rennet will be checked, and 


ae his by practical «perience and close observation only, that! decomposition will not be complete, and will! result in a 
OWERS he maker can learn to adapt his practice to the frequent leakey cheese. 
holds nd extreme changes to which our climate is subject, va-| This ofien happens when steamers are used in small 
oriel¥, ring the quality of the milk, and materially affecting | dairies. Heat may be raised in scalding to keep pace with 
th, 6ih heese in the process of curing. lrennet; if rennet is quick, heat may be raised quick, if slow 
The evening's and morning's milk is commonly used to! heat must be raised slow and held longer. Scalding heat 
ed will pake one day's cheese. The evening’s milk is strained| may be carried from 96 to 104 degrees, according to the 
ubjeet, toa tub or pans and cooled, to prevent onan. This is | size of the cheese, and temperature to which the cheese 
m the lone by running water through a vessel set in the milk, or|isexposed. During the process of scalding, the whey and 
iting pails filled with cold water into the tub, and stirring | curd should be kept in motion, to prevent the curd from set- 
ention cool ; but little cream will rise over night. | tling and sticking together, as separating it is attended 
ciety, lhe cream is taken from the evening's milk ard kept! with great labor and waste from friction. 
nsuing ill the evening's and morning’s milk are put together, and When the curd is cooked. so that it feels elastic and will 
vill be armed to receive therennent. This is often done by heat- | squeak when chewed with the front teeth, it is separated 
py are ing a part of evening's milk to a temperature that will| fron the whey to receive ealt. This is done by dipping it 
arrival arm the whole mass. Both are objectionable, decause | into a strainer over a basket or sink, or drained off and sal- 
» with he natural affinity which is necessary to preserve between the| tod in the tub, Fither may be done without adhering in 
onstitnent parts a perfect coherence is destroyed, by a por-|! mps, by sitring it in a small portion of whey, till cooled 
> you n of the milk being overheated. [tis better to warm the | to 94 degrees. This is the most critical part of the proress, 
in the hole mass in a manner that will produce an equilibrium of | where cheese-makers are most likely to err, as the portion 


at, which is best done by placing the vessel containing | of salt retained in cheese after pressing, will be in propor- 
he milk, within a larger vessel, with two inches under the | tion to the capacity of curd to receive tt when added. Ata 
bottom, and one inch of space at the sides, into which space | particular period and temper of curd, when draining off 
ater may be put to cool the milk, and into which steam | whey, it willabsorb salt freely, and after being thoroughly 
may be let to warm the milk and seald the evrd. The! mixed and packed up for a few minutes while warm, it will 
ure water surrounding the milk, the more uniform will | be evenly shrunk and cleansed by salt and whey, and will 
be the heat. The cream, if added, (which is generally | press out freely ; but if the curd is not well cooked, or cool- 
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ed too fast in draining off whey, it will acquire a degree of 
stubbornness, provent the absorption of salt 10 shrink and 
cleanse, and no amount of pressure will be sufficient to drive 
out the fluid. 

If curd is not worked even, the larger lumps will not be 
cooked enough, or the lesser too much, (like large loaves of 
bread and small biveust baked together in one oven.) hence, 
the cheese is left impregnated with the elemeuts of fermen- 
tation, which increase On being exposed to heat, till the 
cheese is sufficiently swollen (or huffed) for each consti. 
tuent te oecupy a separate space in the same shell or rind. 
The fluids first attract together by atlinity, forming small 
cavities in which they remain unaffected by salt become 
fetid, and generate an unpleasant odor, which is a fair 
proof of the quality of rennet used. Curd should be salted 
warm, it is then most absorbent, and thoreughly cooled 
before putting it to press, to suppress the combined action 
of heat and rennet. The quantity of salt required, varies 
with the condition of the curd, size of cheese, amount of heat 
to which the cheese is curing, and market for which it is 
designed. 

A well worked cheese, from fifty to one hundred 
pounds, requires one pound of refined salt to forty pounds 
of curd, to remain in the cheese after it is pressed and ex- 
posed to a temperature of from seventy to eighty degrees. 
This may be varied from two to four pounds to the hundred, 
eccording to the texture of cheese required—small cheese | 
requiring less and large cheese more. 

A degree of moisture is necessary in cheese for a maleable 
tex:ure, but this should not be from animal Auids retained in | 
thecurd. A high salted cheese immediately exposed to high 
temperature, becomes sour, hard, dry and crumbling ; the; 
the same exposed to a cool, damp atmosphere retains suffi-| 
cient moisture to be soft, yet solid. A cheese light salted | 
in a high temperature will cure quick, become porous, huffy | 
and stale. Curd from hay milk, requires much less salt, | 
than that from grass or grain feed, as it is poorer, and will | 
retain salt like lean meats. The richer the milk, the more | 
salt is required to control the animal properties, and the /ess | 
absorbent the curd the pores being filled with the finer but- | 
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MARKET INTELLIGENCE, 
Rochester Produce Market—Wholesale. 
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New York Market. 
New-York, May 29—7 P. M. 

The Flour market is rather active to-day, and sales reach 6 o 
7000 barrels at $5.25 4 5.8734 for good Michigan and State ; $5.%, 
6 for pure and fancy Genesee and Ohio. Meal $2,50 4 2.56, 
Rye Flour $3.63%4. 

Grain—Ohio W heat is offered at $1.25 ; Corn 54 a 56¢ for good 
bushels at 53% « 5344 for southern flat, ad 
55% a 56 for Northern and Jersey. 

Rye has a downward tendency ; 4000 bushels sold at 69 a Tir 
Oats dull at 45 @ 48e. 

Pork is $9 a 10; a parcel of Beef sold at $11.50. Lard 6 ¢ bi 

Pots are $4254.37 ; Pearls $5. 

Burrato, May 2 

On Saturday there were sales Ohio Wheat to the extent « 
about 5€00 bushels at $1.05.0n short time, with interest. and sm 
do Oats to arrive at 35c. 

This morning the market opened with a fair inquiry for goo 
brands of Flour, at prices slightjy below the views of sellers 
Sales 40€ barrels at $4.81, and 420 bbls. fancy Ohio at 5 ; 500 d 
Milwaukee City Mills at $4,81—and 420 do Illinois at $4 75. 


Crover Turasner anp Seep Cieaner.—Robert Me 


tery particles. 
More salt is required in hot weather also, to overrule the | Gown, of Jersey Shore, Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, 
combined action of rennet and heat, neither of which will 6e| has invented a machine for thrashing and cleaning clove 
effective alone. When curd is ready to press, it is important) seed. It has been pronounced by all the farmers in thatdis 
to dispossess those decomposing agents. ‘The gastric juice triet of country, who have witnessed its operations, to bk 
(or cunguiator) is a Auid, and works off with the animal! the most complete machine for that purpose which they 
fluids in whey ; and the only way to git rid of it, is to work | have ever seen. It thrashes and cleans from twenty-five 
the eurd down fine and solid and work the whey all out.—) to thirty bushels per day. The thrashing and separating i 
Then cool the curd thoroughly before pressing, and the | done at one operation, and the concave and cylinder wit 
cheese will be solid and keep its place. But if the whey is! screws are used, in the thrasher, so also is the common fen 
not all out, the decomposer is yet on hand, continues its jn separating.—American Artisan. 
action (aided by heat)till an equilibrium of chemical action | ___ ae Set 
és destroyed in the cheese, and the fluid properties leak out inj” SS 
fetid whey and oil, pare ps a rank = Ley — } 
In short, the proper method of using salt must be arrived at | ; oo 
by a close eruaes as to its prom br combination with the | How shall the Soil he Improved, . ..- . - 
constituent properties at different ages of the cheese with | Root Crops—Ruta Bages, Carrots, + a7 t= =0* seceee 143 
different sizes, heat, dampness, &c. This, although an| !ndian Corn Fodder; Prospect of the Wool Market,... 1 
essential point, has not been suiliciently determined by | Me's Patent Improved Wheel Cultivator: ‘Time of 


oe ” iable. el iedel | Sowing Plaster on Clover Land, 
chemical analysis to be reliable (Tobe Contimmed.) | Leached Ashes—Superior Soils, &c.; Agricultural Im- 
14 


provement— Plowing, 
he Locust, 








Contents of this Number. 
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A New Piow.—The Farmer and Mechanic npr ee aly 
new plow, the chief characteristic of which is a revolrmg | 1 en is ; 
mould board. The inventor says that the work is done | | 8¢ sate Sete A New aaeeeas ; Boerwnties 
one-third easier, the earth is thrown up very much lighter! 4 nother Remedy fur the Wire-Worm : New Bee-Hive 
and it can be built cheaper than any other plow, while a} Importance of Educating the Parmer ‘ 
dozen can be packed in the space that one of the old kind) Wants of Western Farmers, r 
would occupy. OE PNA er ae 

A Rocuesrer Mitt ins Spars—Mr. Jorn EG@Leston, | Cragg's and Reynolds’ Grain Drill and Fertilizer. 152 
millwright of this city, has built for Senor Acurrra, of Irrigation: Reading Farmers—Draining—Subsoiling,. 153 
Bilboa, Spain a model of a Flouring miil, which is to be; Wool Depots--their importance to the Growers of W\ ool, 154 
used as the pattern for the construction of one in that distant | Rearing Poultry ; American Veterinarian, notice of,.. 156 


country. 


ons have been re-| 


PALI IO 


To CorrestonpEnts.—Communicati 
ceived, since our last, from S. Miller, David Thomas, M 


M. ’ z S. B. Swain, 8. W., 8. F. | Summer Man 
M. Rodgers, Alfred Reynolds, B. Swain, 8. W., 5. |The Silver > pnie 


arsh, 


Smith, J. N., A Subscriber, John 8. Hilles, J. B. M 
Wa. R. Prince, O. P. Q., and H, 


> Recent severe illness has prevented the Publisher | 
and home editor from attending properly to the present 
number of the Farmer. For this reason it is not as com- 
plete, in many respects, as would be desirable—and is also 
issued somewhat later than usual, 


Answers to Correspondents ; To Repel the Curculio ; 
Sowing Wheat in July ; The next State Fair, 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
agement of Trees ; Protection of Fruit, .- = 
Straw berries, FA SD SOTA LES, 1S 
Rochester Gardens ; Horticulture in Alabama, 
Horticultural Intelligence ; Northern Spy Apple ; Po- 
mological Convention, 162 
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The Manufacture of Cheese,.............. 
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GENESEE FARMER — ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


-NOTT, ELLIOTT & FITCH, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


ENGLISH, SWEDES AND AMERICAN BAR IRON, 


NORWAY’S 
SANDERSON’S CAST STEEL, ( 


NAIL RODS, 
ROUND, FLAT AND SQWARE,) 


GERMAN, ENGLISH, BLISTER, AMERICAN AND SPRING STEEL, 
BLACKSMITH’S BELLOWS, ANVILS AND VICES, 


CROW-BARS, PECK-AXES, DRILLS, 
HORSE RASPS, 


WROUGHT & CUT NAIL 


S, CUT SPIKE, BOAT SPIKE’ 
FILES, &C., &C. 


—ALso— 
A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
SHELF AND HEAVY HARD-WARE, 
CUTLERY, CARPENTERS JOINERS AND SMITHS’ TOOLS, HOUSE TRIMMINGS 


OF EVERY 


DR. CHAUNCEY’S 


VARIETY, 


COOKING STOVE, 


BOX, SIX PLATE AND PARLOR STOVES. 


Agents for Mott’s Agricultural Furnace, Herring’s Salamander Safe, and the American 


GUTTA PERCE 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTU 


IA COMPANY. 


RAL IMPLEMENTS, MACHINES, &c. 


Embracing a great variety of Harvest Touls, Plows, Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, &c. 


Orders executed with despatch, and at uniform low prices. 


end Mechanics are respectfully solicited to call 


Merchants, Blacksmiths, Farmers 
and examine our stock, comprising one of the 


argest and most complete ever offered in this city, and at prices which cannot fail to suit those 


ishing to purchase. 


(G~ We are now receiving large additions to our former stock, and our arrangements in the 
Kastern markets enables us to be in constant receipt of every article in our line, which will be 
old at the lowest rates, for Cash or approved Credit. 


No. 23 Burra.o-strereT, Rocnestrer, N. 
Kinderhook Wool Depot. 
THIS enterprise having met the expectations of its 
id projectors, will be continued upon the following prin- 
i — a. —_— 2 
he Fireces will be thrown into sorts, according to 
yleand quality. . 
4 discrimination will be made between Wool im coop or nap 
adition. 
\ll who desire it, can have their clips kept separate 
Sales will be made invariably for Casu. 
The charges will be, for receiving, sorting and selling. one cent 
r pound, and the insuraace, which will be 25 cents on $100 for 
term of three months. 
Liberal advanees in cash made on the usual terms. 
\rrangements have been made with manufacturers using different 
es of wool, to purchase the various sorts at their market value, 
on after being received at the — If the opening market 
rice is not satisfactory, the wool will be offered for sale at such 
ime as the owner may direct. 
Rerenence can be had to Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook; D. 
Curtis, Canaan ; C. W. Hull, New Lebanan; J. B. Nott, Esq., 
uilderland; C. H. Richmond, Esq., Aurora ; Col. J. Murdock, 
yheatland, N. ¥.; B. P. Johnson, Esq., Albany. 
H. BLANCHARD, Agent. 
{6-3m) 


Kinderhook, N. ¥.. May, 1848. 


Barrall’s New Agricultural Foundry, 
GENEVA, N. ¥. 
HE Subscriber has recently put in operation a new Foundry 
and Shops, designed chiefly for the manufacture of Acricut- 
Pvial IMPLeMeNTs—among which he has now on hand 
Burrall’s Pat. Threshing & Clover machines and horse-powers 
” ** Corn Shetlers, Nos. 1 and 2; 
**  Shell-wheel Plows, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7,9, 11, 12. 
{.so—Subsoil, Corn and Shovel Plows, plow points and trim- 
mings, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Scrapers, &c.,—to which will 
be added. during the present season, a choice selection of the best 
pleinents in market. All of which will be sold, wholesale and 
rm on liberal terms. 
ill Gearings and Castings of all kinds, turning and finishing, 
ittern making. &e.. ke., neatly executed. Sant 
Geneva, Ont. Co., N. ¥., ‘April. 1848. RE. J. BURRALL. 





Greece, within a mile anda half of Lake Ontario. and 

the Genesee River, and distant only seven miles from the 
City of Rochester and the Erie Canal. ‘The Farm contains 192 
acres, (of which about 20 acres are wood,) well watered by an ex- 
cellent and never failing stream ; five acres of grafted Fruit ; a 
commodious stone house, with pump at the kitchen door. frame 
Barn, Sheds, &c., and might be divided into two Farms of 150 and 
42 acres, each—equally well watered and supplied with Fruit. 
The land in Greece is not surpassed in fertility by any in the 
State, nor in convenience to Market. 

I will also sell the Farm on which I live, contains 52 acres, with 
about five acres of choice grafted fruit of all kinds, good Well, 
and a small stream convenient to the Barn. The buildings are 
of wood, more extensive and commodious than usual. for | had 
fitted this for my permanent residence; but my boys have gone 
West, and advanced age makes co large a business troublesome. 
The situation, naturally beautiful, is well surrounded by Fruit 
and shade Trees, and is within a short half mile of Lake Ontario 
and the Genesee. the vessels sailing on which are visible from 
every room in the | ouse. 

What renders the Farms particularly desirable is, that a Plank 
road is contemplated to Rochester. by which this will be made 
the stopping place for all vessels, and a market created for all the 
minor products of a farm. One third of the purchase money 
may remain on if desired. A good breadth o. wheat 
may be put in this year. 

Apply personally. or by letter to JOHN MOXON. 

April, 1848. (4-tf) Charlotte, Monroe Co., N.Y. 


i of the handsomest and best Farms in the Town of 





Clark & Gilman, 23 Statesst. 
E are now prepared to present the Spring Style of HATS 
for 1848, with a new style of lining, pronounced to be the 
richest and most beautiful thing ever introduced in this market. 
They are so constructed as to render them perfectly perspiration 
proof. 

We have been to an extra expense in trimming our Hats 
in this manner ; but we trust the increase of sale will enable us 
to furnish at our former prices, which are as “ cheap as the 
cheapest.”’ ig owe & GILMAN, 

6-2t ‘ 
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EVERY FARMER'S BOOK!! 


Five Thousand Copies sold in Four Months!!! 


BAA OADAARP PABRAAAAAA AA Se NT 


ILLUSTRATED TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


BEING A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 


Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs; 


With Directions for their Management, Breeding, Crossing, Rearing. Feeding, and preparation for a profitable market. 
Also, their Diseases and Remedies; 


Together with full Directions for the Management of the Dairy, and the Comparative Economy and advantages of work 


ing Animals, the Horse, Mule, Oxen, &c. 
By R. L. ALLEN, 
Author of “ Compend of American Agriculture,” $c. 

The above work contains more than 40 Engravings and Portraits of Improved Animals, illustrative of the different breeds 
and various subjects treated in it. 

The most minute as well as general principles for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and Management of all Domestie 
Animals, are herein given, to produce the uimost marketable value for the food and attention bestowed on them; as well 
as to prevent disease, and save the immense losses which annually occur from this source. 


It can be sent by Mail, in Cloth Binding, 75 Cents-—Paper, 50 Cents. 


Published by ©. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale by all Booksellers throughout the country. Agents wanted for every county in every State. Address, post paid. 
the Publisher. 


PRANAB er ARs 3 ne 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The compactuess yet completeness will make it a favorite 
with agriculturists.— Chronicle, Philadel ohia. 

We have examined the book and come to the conclusion | 
that no furmer should be without it— Sat. Gleaner. 

Its greatest worth is, as a complete Farrier, showing the dis- | 
ease of animals, their treatment, and cure.—Fer. & Mec 

The portion which relxtes to the dairy alone, is worth the 
cost of the book.— Worcester Transcript. 

One of the most usefa! books which has come to our no- | 
tice.—N. J. Journal. | 

It is every way adapted to be serviceable in every house- | 
hold which has domestic animals.—D. Adv. Newark. 

We believe it a complete guide for the farmer and dairyman 
in the purchase, care, and use ot animals.—Jeffersonian. 

Here is a work which should be in the hands of every far- 
mor.—Highland Courier. 

We can confidently recommend this work as a very de- 
scriptive one to those engaged in farming, raising stock or 
husbandry,— Northampton Courier. 

The author is « practical farmer and stock-breeder, and is 
able to vouch for the correctness of the remedies for diseases 
of Domestic Animals, as well as the best mode of managing 
them.— Huron, 0., Reflector. 

Here is a book for the MiL.ion, written by a gentleman of 
experience and science, in which the farmer will find tufer- 
mation which will save him much anyiety. unproductive la- 
bor, and useless expense.— Newburyport Watchman. 

It costs but seventy-five cents, and cannot fail to be worth 
ten times that amount to any farmer. — Summit, 8. C., Beacon. 


Tt is the best of that character we have yet seen; no fur 
mer should be withuut it.— Democrat, Carlisle, Pa. 


This is just such a book as every owner of stock should be 
possessed of —Easton, Md., Star. 


Here is a book which all—those who follow the plow, and 
those who direct it—can read to profit. It is a library of 
knowledge, presenting the latest improvements and discov- 
eries, on all the topics treated of ; and illustrated by a great 
variety of cuts. The “ Allens,’”’ one of whom is the author 
of the work before us, ere quite fumous in their especial rele, 
so that what proceeds from them may be confidently credited 
atali events. ‘The present book is a most interesting and in- 
structive one and must meet with a great sale.— Sciota Ga- 
zette 


It will give impulse, encouragement, and success to every 
one fund of raising fine, healthful and profitable farm ant 
male, Every such farmer may be sure of real pleasure and 
profit in studying the book. he young sons and daughters 
of farmers will find evenings well and pleasantly spent in 
gaining from it the information for,which they wiil have 
practical use the rest of their lives.—Old Colony rial 





Most earnestly do we wish that every agriculturist, in our 
section, would himself of this really interesting bouk, 
and abide by its precepts. Sure, are we, that the result 
would seoa be exhibited in an improvement of stock gene- 


| rally.-- Parkersburg. Va.. Gazette. 


This work, to the farmer and stock raiser, will be useful, 
instructive, and profitable, enabling them to improve the 
breed of their stock, preserve them from sickness, and cure 
them when infected with disease.— Herald, Morrisville, Pa. 

The Ume has gone by when farmers can expect to succeed 
without giving some attention to Book Purming, and we trust 
they begin to see it for themselves. We should like to know 
that this work was in the hands of every farmer in the 
county.—Merecury, Pottsdam, N. Y¥. 

The individual who is seeking general information, will pe- 
ruse it with pleasure, while the farmer who desires to gain 
practical knowledge, will read it with interes: “ae farmer 
who would carry on operations successfuliy v2 his fine, 
should not be without it— Signal, Beffust, Me 

The title page of this work gives a good iden of its scope 
and intent. It isa comfprehénsive summary of farm opera 
tions, and will prove very acecptable to the great ass of our 
farming population. We are informed what 3,900 copies of 
the werk have been sold since the first of January. It is 
well printed and profusely illustrated.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

It is furnished with numerous illustrating cuts, and wik 
form a complete “ vade mecum” for the agriculturisi, conven 
ient for reference and to be relied on when coasulted.—-Bal 
timere American. 

This is a practical book by a practical mao and will serve 
extensive practical ends. ris a companion which every fa 
mer will feel that he cannot well be without Y, Ol 
server. 

We cheerfully recommend this work to farmers. —Signa! 
Juliett, Ill. 

We anticipate an extensive sale for this work.—Ohie Cul 
tivater. 

The work ought to be in the hands of every planter.—N 
O. Delta 

The cuthor is a gentleman of fine attainments, and whe 
ranks as one of the most accomplished writers on agriculww 
ral subjects In the country.—.d/a. Planter. 

Many a valuable animal is lost, every year, for want of the 
knowledge here conveyed.—Eagle, Brattleboro, Vt 

The author (Mr. Aflen), is a practical man, and everything 
from his pen, on subjects connected with agriculture and cat 
Ue breeding, is valuable to these who prefer matter of fact to 
mere theory. 

The work comes at seventy-five cents. The \nformation 
contained in it is worth three times thatamoust. His diree 
tions for the management of the dairy will be of great service 
to those not versed in that important art.— Maine 


{7 Tue above work just received, and now for sale (at the Publisher's prices,) at the Office of the 


Genesee Farmer. 


It can be sent by mail to any part of the country. 


Rochester, Mey 1, 1848. 
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Steel Cultivator Teeth. 


HE subscriber hereby informs the public that he still con- 
gp teecke to manufacture KOGERS* PATENT STEEL CUL- 
TIVATOR TEETH, at Senzca Farus, N. ¥., where he will keep 
constantly on hand and for sale at whotesale, or retail, these 
Teeth, of lengths varying from 10 to 16 inches, to suit the pur- 
chas rs. For the reputation of the article reference is had to the 
following certiticates. which is but a few of thousands that might 
be obtained DAVID B. ROGERS. 

Seneca Falls, N. ¥., Jan, 1848. 


We. the undersigned farmers of the Genesee Country, earnestly 
recommend to our brother farmers throughout the country the 
use of the cultivator. not only for corn raising. but also for other 
spring crops, and more especially for wheat raising. We are fully 
convinced that the cheapest aad best for the land. and less liable 
vo winter kill, is the once plowing deep and thorough, and then 
go immediately on with the cultivator for further preparing and 
seeding our fallows, having either tried it ourselves, or seen it 
tried vide by side with the old way of plowing three times. And 
we further recommend the above steel teeth, having ased them 
more than any other for the last two years, and do cheerfully say 
that they are the best kind now in use. 

Narnan Casn, 
Jscos Busuman, 


Jonn Twine, 
Nowre Dasiews, 
Jous Laturop, Geaman Latunor, 
Bessamin CHEsier, Jesse H. Frsx, 
Haany Larunor 4 
| concur fully in the sentiments contained in the above certig 
eate in relation to Rogers’ Patent Steel Teeth Cultivator. | haye 
used it extensively, and find it emphatically the best farming jm. 
plement in use for the destruction of the Canada Thistle and 
ther weeds which too often spring up on our summer faliows, 
and while it is accomplishing this work in the destruction of 
weeds, it will at half of the labor of the harrow, give a finer tilt 
to the soil, and work the ground deeper and more usefully for the 
wheat crop 
| find it in many r 
groun | for spring crops. 
Seneca Falls. N. Y¥., Jan. 12, 1848. 





ts equally beneficial in preparing the 
ae Sacuer. 


Monroe County Mutual Insurance Co. 
A FARMER’S COMPANY. 
T the annual meeting held on the 20th inst., the following 
<1 persons were elected Directors for the ensuing year :— 
vm. Knight, Rochester, L. Ward. Rochester, 
%. P Gould, Brighton, William Buel. Gates, 
M. Garrett, Gates, J. B. Rowe. Penfield, 
L. B. Langworthy, Greece, A. A, Hooker, Irondequoit, 
Robt. Staples. Sweden. William Shepard. Irondequoit, 
\ustin Spencer, Ogden, E. Henry Barnard, Mendon, 
David MeVean, Wheatland. 
The following is the conclusion of the Report of the Directors : 


The Direetors are happy in presenting their eleventh annual | 


report. to state— 
_“ That there are no unsettled or disputed claims against the 

ompany . 

“that the Company owe no debts, except a small balance due 
the ‘Treasurer. and a loss of $400 not yet due—for both of which 
there ie money in the hands of agents. 

~That after paying these, the only claims upon the Company, 
there will be a small amount in the Treasury. 

~ Only one assessment has ever been made by the Company— 
and that was 24¢ per cent. upon some, and 3 per cent upor others 

~The Company have not a single risk, except on dwelling hou- 
«sand barns, and their contents. 

They insure very few village houses, and in such cases they 
exclude the risk from other buildings. 

‘They do not expose more than $2000 to one fire.” 

A large proportion of the risks of the Company are in the coun- 
ty of Monroe. Their object is to do a safe and prudent business. 
rather than a large one. It is seldom necessary for a company to 
make assessments for the first few years, for the reason that as 
their business rapidly increases, the receipts of five per cent. are 
large in proportion to the outstanding risks—but very few compa- 
nies have been in operation ten years without frequent assess- 
ments 

The Directors intend to pursue the same course as heretofore 
s m the management of the Company—rigidly to exclude all haz- 
ardous property, and toexercise strict economy in conducting the 

iness. 

GF Office No. 36 State street, (up stairs.) 

WM. M’KNIGHT, President. 

L. A. WARD, Secretary [12-tf]} 


Carrot Seed, 
NE THOUSAND POUNDS of White and Orange CARROT 
SEED, for sale at wholesale and retail at the Rochester 
Seed Store, No. 4 Front-street. 
J.P FOGG. 


April 1. [4 tf] 
Marrowfat Peas. 
10 Bushels Marrowfat Peas, clear from bugs. and of the 
first quality, just ree’d, and for sale by I ap ljeand P 
nn Ema Seed agricultural 
ront St. 











ore and Ware House. No, 18 





STODDARD & FREEMAN, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 


GENESEE PAPER MILLS, 


WARE-ROOMS AND OFFICE 74 STATE-ST., 
Rochester, New York- 
8. B. Sropparp, — Cuas. Freeman. 
TODDARD & FREEMAN have, during the past — in 
addition to their former extensive facilities for manufacturing, 
rected a Lance Mut end procured an entire new set of Ma 
chinery, of the most modern styles embracing all the late im- 
provements They are now pared to furnis “~ sanity of 
Printing, Foolscap, Letter, Fine Colored Medium, ‘1 obacco, Post 
Office, Seed. Envelope, Wrapping, and all other Papers, of the 
best quality, on the shortest notice, and the most favorable terms. 
N. B. Kags wanted for cash or in exchange. 
The paper upon which the Genesee Farmer is printed was 
manufactured at the Genesee Mills by 5. & F. [8-tf]} 


New Paper Warehouse at Buffalo. 


Ihe subscribers, (Proprietors of the well known Genesee Mitts, 

of Rochester.) are now opening an extensive Warehouse in 

Buffalo, and will keep constantyy on hand a full assortment of the 

various kinds of PAPER, such as Printing, in all its varieties 

Foolseap, Letter, Folio Post, Flat Cap. Demy, Medium. Fine Col- 

ored Medium, Yellow and Blue Tobaceo. Post Office, Seed, En- 
velope and Wrapping Paper, of all descriptions, &Ke., &e. 

Oar facilities for manufacturing. and our connection with some 
of the largest Eastern Manufactories, enables us to offer greater 
inducement to purchasers than have been heretofore known in 
this market. Printers desiring laper of any special size or quali- 
ty, can have it made to order, with nearly as great facility as 
though our Mills were situsxted in this city; for in these days we 
order by Lightning and answer by Steam. The patronage of the 
printers of the west is particularly solicited. 

We shall also keep open a market for RAGS, and shall pay the 
highest market price in Cash at all times for this commodity. To 
those who wish to exchange Rags for Paper we can offer special 
inducements. 

In short. we would say to all who have oceasion to use Paper of 
any description, or who Rags to dispose of. please call at the Gen- 
esee Paper Warehouse, Merchants’ Exchange. corner of Prime-st. 
and Prime Canal STOULDARD & FREEMAN. 
Burravo, July, 1847 (8-tf} 








Dutten’s Music Rooms, 

27 STATE-STREET. ROCHESTER, N. YORK, 
ONTAIN every description of Music Goods. And what 
equally concerns the buyer—whose custom the proprietor so 

licits—they are of prime quality, and for sale at fair prices 

What Dutton has to say further of his Music Rooms and their 
contents, are the following facts, ascertained and reliable. His 
stock of 

PIANO-FORRTES, made of sclections from the Manufactories 
of Chickering. Boston ; Stodart & Dunham, bacon & Laven. and 
others, New York—makers of anrivalied eelebrity and ungues- 
tioned excellence. he will sell as low as they can be bought by 
any one. (not a dealer.) of the manufacturers themselves. 

Sheet Music—Inetruction Books at Publishers’ prices. Guitars, 
Violins. Vieloncellos, Double Basses, Flutes, Clarinets, Flageolets, 
Fifes, ete.. ete., on fair terms. A large and very fine assortment 
of Accordeons. at cost. He holds the Agencies for D). B. Bartlett 
and A. Preseott’s Melodeons, which he is selling at reduced prices. 
His stock of Band Instruments is full, and worth a call from all 
who wish to purchase well in this line. 

His Strings, english, French. and Italien. for various instrumenta, 
are of the latest importations and of the best quality ; he has also 
sundry and divers other matters, such as Violin and Bass Bows, 
Rosin, Reeds. Tuning Forks. ete.. ete. and generally what may 
properly belong to a well furnished Music Store. 

{3-Om) GEO. DUTTON, Jn. 





Erastus Darrow, 


HOLESALE and retail Bookseller and Stationer; dealer 
in Agricultural and Scientitic Works, and Ageut for the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society—Corner of \.ain and St. 
Paul Streets, Rochester, N. Y. 
GG Printing and Binding done to order. 





OG Avvenrisine is to trade what steam is to machinery—the 
grand propelling, go a head power. 
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~ Books o on 1 Agriculture, ‘Re., &e., 


For sale at the Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester. 


American Farmer’s F. oon = 50 in leather,—cloth $3 
American Shepherd, by Morrell. $1. 
American Agriculture. by Allen ~] 
American Poulterer’s C ompanion. by Bement. 
American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. 76 cents. } 
Buel’s Farmer’s Companion. ze centa, 
Chaptal’s Agricultural Che 50 cents. 
Downing’s Fruits and Frait “4 of America. $1 50, ! 
Domestic Animals, by R. L. Allen. Cloth, 75 cents; paper. 50 ets. | 
Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher. 75 cents. 
Farmer's and Emigrant’s Hand-Book. $1. 
Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas. 50 cents. 
Gardener's Farmer’s Dictionary. $1 50—leather, $1 75 
Farmer’s Manual. 50 cents. 
Horse’s Foot—and how to keep it sound. 25 cents. 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. $1 25. | 
Loudon’s Ladigs’ Flower Oarden. $1 25. 
Liebgig’s Agricultural Chemistry, (new edition.) $1—paper 75 cts. 
Agricultural and Animal Chemistry, (pamphlet edi- 
tions.) 25 cents each. 
Parsons on the Rose. $1 50. 
Prince on the Rose. 75 cents. 
Rural Economy, by Bousaingault. 
Stable Economy. by Stewart. $1. 
Smith’s Productive Farming. 
Treatise on Milch Cows. f 
on no. 2 cen 
Youatt on the Horse, (new edidion, ). 
Youatt on the Pig. 75 cents. 


{G> All orders by mail will receive prompt attention. and the 


books forwarded us desired. Address D. D. T. MOORE 
May 1, 1848. Rochester, N. Y 


$1. 


$1 50. 


+5 cents. 
ents. 


$1 75. 





16,000 in one year. 


COLE'S 
AMERICAN. VETERINARIAN, 


ANIMALS 


OR 
DISEASES OF DOMESTIC 


4 BOOK POR EVERY FARMER! 


A* D a book which every farmer should own, and may own by 
paying the small sum of Firry Cenrs, which mny be the 
means of saving the life of many valuable animals. and from 
| which he may derive a vast amount of the most valuable infor. 
| mation in regard to the Training and Breeding of Animals, as 
well as full Rules for Restoring and Preserving Health. 


16,000 Copies 


| of this valuable work have been sold in Oxr Yran,—and we have 


testimonials enough in its favor from those who have purchased 
and examined it, to filla volume. We publish only a few. 
“ No Farmer's Library is complete without Mr. Cole’s Treatise 
on the diseases of Domestic Animals.” 
From William Bacon, Richmond. 
This book is just what we farmers want. The prescriptons are 


simple, alwaes accessible, and harmless to the constitution. 


From the Christian Herald, Neaoburyport, 
lt is truly “a book for every farmer.’’ We have been aston- 
ished et the amount of important information and instrhetion 
which it contains, on the training, breeding and diseases of do- 
mestic animals. It is compiled by one of the best egricultura 
writers in the country. from his own experience and observation 


| as a practical farmer and conductor of agricultural papers. 
} 


From Wright's Puper, Philadelpiaa. 


“Cole's American Veterinarian’’ is an invaluable book. Iti 


| worth its weight in gold to any person having the care or charge 


of domestic animals. An agricultural friend. to whom we gave 
| ® copy, observed. that it would save him a hundred dollars a year 
From the American Agriculturist. 
The farmer will fiad much valuable information in this litte 
work. By reference to its directions they may be able to saves 
| valuable animal, which otherwise might be lost 


From J. M. Weeks, Vermont. 
The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind that! 


| haae ever seen. 


Improved Corn Cultivarors. 

HE subseriber would call the attention of farmers and nur- 

serymen to his Double Pointed Steel Tooth Cultivator, a su- 
perior article, for sale wholesale and retail—also. Road Scrapers, 
&e.—at the Old Agricultural Warehouse. No. 120 State-street 
Rochester, N.Y: My Cultivators are also for = bv Rapaljet & 
Briggs. P. D. WRIGHT. 

June 1, 1848. ‘(6-tf), 


} 


Agricultural Implements for Sale. 


EED SOWERS of different kinds operated by hand. and ar- | 

ranged for sowing all sorts of garden and ficld seeds in drills. | 
They sow with equal aecuracy, and with much greater rapidity 
than by hand. Prices $4,460 to $15 

Bachelder’s Corn Planter, operated by a single horse. This 
machine can be regulated to drop the vorn in hills, from one font 
to four feet apart. Price $14. 

One-Horse Cultivators of various kinds. Price. $5 to $8 

Hand Cultivators for garden work. These also do well for feld 
work, and effect quite a saving of labor. Frice $3. 

Cast-Iron Rollers, in sections one foot long, 17 inches in diame- 
ter, weighing 86 lbs. per section ; sections of the sameJdength. two 
feet in diameter, weighing 160 Ibs. per section. These ean be 
strung on an iron shaft, two inches in diameter, upon which they 
turn. They are fitted up for horse or hand power, and may be 
made from one to eight feet or more in length. The superiority 
of a roller, made of several sections is very great. Prices, 4 to 6 
cents per lb. Fittings extra. 

Square and Triangular Harrows of various improved kinds. 
Price $5 to $15. 

Plows aud other Agricultural Implements, « large and complete 
assortment 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the above, of 100 pages with nu- 
merous illustrations, will be sent gratis to all whoapply for it, post 


paid. 

A. B. ALLEN, & CO., 169 and 191 Water-st.,  N. \ 
A pple Soedlings. 
THOUSAND APPLE SEEDLINGS for sale at the Nar- 
sery of the subseriber at Walworth, N. Y. ‘The 3 2 
a $5 per 1000. Packages of 


T. G. YROMANS. 


7 


years old, cd fee of thrifty, 
more k 
Walworth NY, 1588" 





From Levi Bartlett, N. Hampsyire. 
This book should be in the library of every farmer 
From the Farmer's Visitor, by Gov. Hill, N. H. 

As the Editor of that exeellent agricultural paper, the Boston 
Cultivator. and other kindred works. Mr. Cole has shown hime! 
well qualified for the compilation of this work. We have know 
| him for years, and he proved himself to be ome of the 
most persevering and able of our agricultural editors. We u- 
| derstand this book has already had a free and extended sak 
Many times its price, to almost any farmer, may be saved in it: 
purchase. 

Published. and for sale at wholesale and retail, by 

JOUNN P, JEWETT & CO., 
23 Connnite, Bostes. 

100 agents could make money on this book. in various section: 
of the country. None need apply. except those who can cow 
— a smal! cash capital of from 25 to $60. Address. the Pub 
izhers 

(6-3m) 


23 Coast, Bosvor. 


{1g~ A few dozen os ot the above work just received and for 
sale at the office of Genesee Farmer. Price only 50 cents 
Orders by mail wit receive prompt attention. 


Ginttaneens | Bienk Rooks and Writing Soom 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

No. 77 Maiden Lane, New York. 
ANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank Books and Stationery 
artivles—Diamond Point Gold Pens—Letter Copying Press 

—Manifold Letter Writers—superior Creton Ink, warranted to re- 
tain its jet black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices 


We have always on band every description of Fore — 
and STATIONERY—C ap, Letter and Note Papers—En 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing Pw Cop. yl 
Pocket Books, Card Cases, Port-folios, Scrap cooks —Gold Paper, 
Tiesue Paper—Chese-men. Boards— Wax, Wafers 
Slates, Fencilg-—-Gold and Silver Pencil Cases— Writing Desks- 
Work Boxes —Quills—Tin Cash and Deed Boxes--and all articles 
kept hy Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

oxs suitable for sa Binding Clerks and pubtic offices supplied 
Printing, pees Lee executed at the lowest rates. 
~ We eto have a call fom thon require 
icles in our line. rs a will receive attention. 
LEWIS FRANCIS, i ANCIS & LOUTREL, 
ernus H. Loureet, § [8-ly*) Stationers, 77 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 





